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A Survey of Silver 


By Herpert M. Bratrer 


PART I 


Mest persons know that silver was a subject of quite 

common discussion in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, and to some extent subsequently. But few persons 
would fail to be amazed to see the vast array of books and 
pamphlets on that topic accumulated by the Library of Con- 
gress at Washington. (Over 70 feet of shelving are occupied 
by such publications, standing side by side!) During a little 
over three decades ending with the Presidential campaign of 
1896 so much was said and written about silver and bimetal- 
lism that it might seem as if no aspect of the matter can have 
remained unexplored, and that silver must have ceased to be a 
topic for world study and interest. 

To most Americans the question was then settled. To most 
of us silver then became and has since remained a matter of 
indifference. No longer does persistent Wiiliam Jennings 
Bryan stir the nation with his silver tongue. No longer does 
Senator John P. Jones of Nevada orate 16 days on that subject 
so dear to many western hearts. The ties that once kept silver 
in a favored place in the public eye would seem to have been 
severed. 

Yet, we cannot say that “silver” is “dead.” It is today again 
a matter frequently and persistently brought to public atten- 
tion. “Old man silver” clings to life with surprising tenacity, 
and he demands nursing. The new generation of Americans is 
asked to address itself to a problem it thought had been settled 
in this country thirty-five years ago—and settled in Europe 
even earlier than that. Here and there in the United States, in 
Europe, and in the Far East small groups have been discuss- 
ing silver, especially since the world business depression and 
shortage-of-gold talk began. Repeatedly, indeed stubbornly, 
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the subject has crept into the press, frequently on to the front 
page. It is thus of sufficient interest for us to examine the 
matter at some length, to ascertain “what it’s all about,” to 
determine what, if anything, we can or should do about it. 
What is meant by “silver”? A commodity? Money? Who 
are affected by it? How? These questions and others we shall 
attempt to answer. 

Take a terrestrial globe, and turn it so as to show the East- 
ern shore of the Pacific Ocean. From Chile to Canada stretch 
the leading silver-producing states. Eighty-five per cent of the 
world’s annual mine production of silver comes from the 
Americas. Forty-two per cent comes from Mexico alone; 21 
per cent from the United States; and 10 per cent from 
Canada, while Peru, the fourth producer, accounts for 7 per 
cent. A line drawn from Panama to San Francisco and thence 
along the shipping routes to Shanghai will indicate the path 
travelled by over half of the silver marketed in the Far East, 
in which area China and India are far and away the leading 
world “consumers” of the white metal. Those two countries, 
India especially, have been called the sink of the precious 
metals, so great is their thirst for silver and gold. (Inciden- 
tally, India, in addition to her heavy consumption of Western- 
mined silver, mines some of the metal herself, in Burma. So, 
also, do Japan, the Philippines, the Netherlands East Indies, 
Australia, and New Zealand in small degree.) Silver is very 
much a Pacific-area metal. 

But the stage for our drama is not quite set, for on either 
side of the Atlantic Ocean there are centers of much impor- 
tance to silver. First New York, in whose financial district the 
metal is bought and sold and from whose harbor moves the 
world’s heaviest outflow of the metal. And, secondly, London, 
which lays claim to being the world’s most important silver 
market, even though the larger part of the bullion may not be 
physically handled there. 

Looking at the accompanying map we can visualize the 
principal movements of silver as they occur today. The metal 
from America, after being refined at the mine in United States 
refineries, or elsewhere, is shipped chiefly to the Orient. Some 
of this silver reaches the East by way of London. The main 
part, however, moves to Asia more directly, either from New 
York via the Panama Canal and San Francisco, or directly 
from our West Coast to China and Hongkong. In other days 
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the major movements were by quite different routes and fre- 
quently to different destinations. That was when silver had a 
wider monetary use than today. 

Although we are not primarily interested in the history of 
the metal, we should review it briefly in order to understand 
something about the former monetary uses of silver, some of 
which are again being urged upon us. We should know some- 
thing about bimetallism, what it is, how it works, why it did 
not succeed. We need to know what is meant by “standard of 
value” and “medium of exchange.” 

Silver is one of the oldest metals known to man, and one of 
those the longest prized by him for its sheen, its malleability, 
ductility and durability. Together with gold, it is mentioned 
in history and folklore. Trinkets made of it our archeologists 
find interred with human bones almost since man first learned 
to build tombs. (Only the other day, for example, excavations 
at Lapithos in Cyprus revealed Bronze Age graves containing 
silver ornaments almost 4,000 years old.) Of this metal the 
Greeks fashioned coins of high artistry. In the quest for it 
countless slaves, during many centuries, suffered and died. 
Indeed, only by slave labor could the rulers of the ancient 
world amass the large hoards of silver they once possessed. 
When their rule was broken, the hoards were gradually dissi- 
pated, and the supply of silver—used by the multitudes as 
money—was lost or worn away. But the full history does not 
concern us here.’ The romantic tale of the metal has already 
been so well told by Benjamin White and others. Here we need 
simply refer to the part that silver has played in the develop- 
ment of the Pacific area as it stands today: the appeal of the 
metal which led on the Spanish conquistadors to more and 
greater conquests in Mexico and Peru; the travels of the same 
American silver to the other side of the world, where it helped 
build up the trade between the Far East and the Far West, 
helped the East India Company to grow, the American 
clipper ships to ply the Canton trade route, and Australia to 
expand. Everywhere in the history of the East we find inter- 
twined a thread of silver. 


_ "See, e.g., History of the Precious Metals, by Alexander Del Mar; also Interna- 
tional Bimetallism, by Francis A. Walker. 
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RATIOS AND DEFINITIONS 


AS a store of value and a money-metal, silver early filled a : 
definite need. Because it was the more plentiful, it 
proved to be better adapted to civilized man’s everyday 
monetary requirements than was gold. Yet both these metals 
came to be used more or less side by side as currency, and the 
relative values of the one and the other came to be determined 
by usage and law. At certain ratios the one would exchange 
for the other. While these ratios were fixed by usage or law 3 
during different periods of years, they varied from era to era, 
as also from country to country. Gradually a ratio of approxi- 
mately sixteen parts silver to one part gold was worked out 
and, as money economy spread, that ratio in recent generations 
became well-nigh universal. While, as already stated, we are 
here not especially concerned with the past history of silver, 
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the point just mentioned is one which bears directly on the q 

subject before us and requires some amplification. ] 

The maintenance by any authority of a fixed ratio between ; 

gold and silver is what the world has, since Cernushi, come to 

know as “bimetallism.” Bimetallism may be national, i.e., q 

4 maintained by but a single nation. Or it may be international, : 
ty i.e., maintained by more than one nation. Both kinds of bimet- 3 
i allism have been tried. The term “bimetallism” may be used i 
: to describe the system of maintaining a ratio between any two 4 
¢ metals, gold and copper, for example, as was the case in Japan 4 


from about 1853 to 1868. But the word nearly always is used : 
to connote gold-silver bimetallism. 

Another term requiring definition is “standard of value,” 4 
as when we say a certain metal is the standard of value in a : 
given country. For the purpose of facilitating the exchange of 
goods and services within that country, and in general for 
making smooth its economic life, the value of all goods and 
services is most conveniently measured in terms of a single 
commodity, preferably one of relatively great stability of : 
value, like gold. (In point of fact, we nowadays measure : 
value in terms of money, and money is normally convertible 
into the standard metal. Therefore, we may say we measure 
values, indirectly, in terms of a standard metal. The value of 
money, however, is no longer determined only by the supply 
of the standard metal. Instead it is dependent in part upon the 
volume of all forms of credit instruments and the rapidity 
with which they circulate. It follows from this, conversely, 
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that the “commodity” value of the standard metal varies with 
the “commodity” value of the currency which is convertible 
into that metal.) 

Where bimetallism existed, there were at once two stand- 
ards of value, side by side, and a unit of money represented to 
the holder the choice of converting it into a certain weight of 
one metal (gold), or, say, sixteen times as much weight of 
another metal (silver). In such bimetallic country, the 
Government always stood ready to exchange the one metal 
for the other, at the legal ratio. Any producer of silver enjoyed 
an unlimited market for his product at a fixed “price” in terms 
of gold. He did not have to adjust his mine production to 
minor changes in commodity trade or to changes in the pur- 
chasing power of gold. He did not have to worry about finding 
a buyer for his product. The Government always stood ready 
to buy silver at a known “price,” even as is true of gold in any 
gold-standard country. Today there is a limitless market for 
gold at a known, and unvarying, “price.” To put it briefly, 
what bimetallism meant to the silver producer in those days 
was that his silver could be turned into money—into cash— 
with a minimum formality and a maximum certainty as to the 
cash “proceeds.” So much for the definition of “bimetallism.” 
How did it work out? 

The United States adopted bimetallism in 1792. But the 
stronghold of that system was for generations not the United 
States but France, which for many years had a gold-silver 
bimetallic currency system sometimes referred to as the double 
standard. Without international agreement, single-handed, 
she endeavored to maintain the ratio at which gold and silver 
interchanged. Naturally, no such fixed ratio obtained in the 
non-bimetallic countries. In the latter the price of one in 
terms of the other had to find its own level and constantly 
adjust itself as demand and supply varied. To take a hypo- 
thetical case, silver might be exchanging for gold in China at 
an open-market ratio of fifteen-to-one at a time when France 
had a legal ratio of sixteen-to-one. We might, then, say that 
the Chinese open-market ratio favored silver, while the French 
legal ratio favored gold. What occurred under such condi- 
tions? Producers or holders of silver found it profitable to 
sell their silver in China rather than in France, and anyone 
possessing capital in France would be tempted to send “16- 
to-1” silver from France to China, exchange it then for gold 
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at 15-to-1, bring the gold back to France and have a net profit 
on the transaction amounting to nearly’ one-sixteenth of the 
total. But the distance which separated China from Europe 
served in the early nineteenth century to discourage too fre- 
quent resort to such arbitrage. Among closer countries, how- 
ever, such shipments were profitable. 

Take another hypothetical case. The legal ratio stands at 
16-to-1 in France and the market ratio at 16%-to-1 in 
England. Anyone is free to send “16%-to-1” silver from 
England to France and exchange it at the French Treasury for 
gold at the ratio of 16-to-1. 

Under such a system a nation like France, attempting to 
maintain the gold-silver ratio practically single-handed, is 
“made the goat.” Alternately, as the world market ratio of 
gold and silver changes, that bimetallic country is drained of 
one metal and deluged with the other, and vice versa. Such, 
indeed, was the experience of France and she eventually had 
to give up the attempt, as did other countries. For, since not 
all nations codperated, bimetallism could not succeed. 


THE POSITION OF SILVER TODAY 


WITH this brief glimpse into the distant past of silver, and 
the definitions given above, we may pass on to the position 
of the white metal today. In 1932 silver is no longer the 
universally honored metal it once was. No longer does it 
circulate anywhere at a fixed ratio with gold. The conjugal 
ties which once bound it to the yellow metal in the United 
States and France have been severed. Silver has been cast off. 
As a standard of Occidental value it is an outcast. 

Some persons erroneously believe that, for a monetary unit 
there is but one alternative to gold—namely, silver; and that 
when a nation suspends the gold standard it necessarily goes 
on the silver standard. That is of course a mistaken viewpoint. 
Because Mexico in 1931 abolished the gold standard by 
demonetizing gold, it does not follow that Mexico is on the 
silver standard, even though silver be Mexico’s only money 
metal. Mexico has a managed currency, a kind of “paper” 
standard, whose international value bears no relation to the 
price of silver; her currency notes, for the most part, are 
simply printed on silver. Up and down the length of Latin 


We must, of course, make allowance for the cost of shipping the metals back 
and forth. 
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America we can today look almost in vain for monetary units 
linked to gold. Yet nowhere, excepting in a portion of Hon- 
duras, do we find silver as the standard of value; and that 
portion of Honduras is not on the silver standard, for there is 
no free coinage or free movement there of that metal. Proceed 
northward along the Pacific. The United States has the gold 
standard; Canada, with her gold embargo, a managed paper 
standard; the USSR has a managed currency; Japan, tem- 
porarily, the same. China’s de facto standard of value for 
wholesale business (only) is still silver, in which respect 
Hongkong concurs. French Indo-China and Siam have the 
gold exchange standard; so have the Philippines and the 
Netherlands East Indies. The British colonies in the Malay 
Peninsula and Burma, India, New Zealand and Australia 
have all of them some form or other of the sterling-exchange 
standard and are none of them on a gold basis today. Of the 
Pacific countries, therefore, only China (including Hong- 
kong) has a silver standard for wholesale transactions. (For 
retail business, copper is the standard; and in Manchuria, 
paper.) In fact, throughout the world, China is the only 
important silver-standard country, others which may be 
wholly or largely so classed being only Ethiopia, Persia, 
unimportant parts of interior Arabia, and in a limited sense 
the southern part of Honduras. But in the sense of free coin- 
age and free importation and exportation of silver, only China 
and Hongkong are unqualifiedly silver-standard countries.* 
In all other countries of the world where silver is used as 
money, it has been relegated to a position of coinage subsidiary 
to, and convertible into, the legal monetary units, whether they 
happen to be gold or just paper. 

It is held by some that silver “rightfully” merits a higher 
place in the economy of mankind, that it should be reélevated 
from the position of being but a commodity in the eyes of 
Western traders, to one of sharing with gold the place of a 
world standard of value. All sorts of proposals have been 
made for “doing something” for silver. They range from 
national or international bimetallism to out-and-out govern- 
mental support of the market. We have been urged to lend 
silver to China, to increase the silver content of our minor 
coins, to mint more silver coins, to reduce the silver content 


*Even China has an embargo on the importation of foreign silver coins, an 
impairment of the silver standard. 
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of our silver dollar and thereby popularize its use, to make 
our unit one composed partly of gold and partly of silver 
(symmetallism) , to ask the Indian Government to refrain from 
selling silver or join the producers in a cartel, to coin silver 
as an arrestor of depression, or to do a variety of things at 
public expense. Most of these proposals have been proffered 
to the American people and government, a few to foreign 
nations as well. 


SILVER AND THE PACIFIC 


LT us consider briefly the relation of silver, first, to the 

American side of the Pacific, then the Asiatic side, and 
thirdly the connection between the two. While silver was once 
mined chiefly around the Mediterranean, today it is very 
widely produced on all continents; but only in North America 
is it now an important product. That is, silver is now essen- 
tially a North American product, and in Mexico an important 
one. In the rest of the world it is hardly of much real impor- 
tance. 

Mexico has a large number of persons normally engaged in 
extracting the metal from the ground. Moreover, silver is one 
of Mexico’s important exports. For example, during the five- 
year period from 1925 to 1929, silver constituted around 17 
per cent of Mexico’s total merchandise exports. Of all silver- 
producing countries, Mexico is the most interested because it 
is the largest producer. (It yielded about 105 million ounces 
in 1930 and 89 million in 1931.) 

With an output of around 51 million ounces in 1930 and 
31 million in 1931, the United States is the second largest pro- 
ducer of silver. But to the United States silver is a product of 
very minor importance compared to our other economic activ- 
ities. Canada is in a similar position; the value of Canada’s 
silver production in 1930 was only about $10,000,000 and in 
1931 less than $6,000,000. 

Some of the silver produced each year is used in North 
America in the arts and industries. (For 1931, Handy and 
Harman place the total at 41,500,000 ounces.) A small part 
of the remainder is coined by Occidental countries. The bulk, 
however, finds its way to China and India. When silver 
arrives in China it automatically becomes money, even though 
it may never be coined—for in China silver in bullion form 
circulates as money. India, the second largest taker of silver, 
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has in recent years been a very large seller of the metal, an 
anomaly soon explained: the silver taken by India is that 
taken by the Indian people individually; that sold by India 
has been taken from the stock of rupees held in the Indian 
treasury, and from this stock of coins some have in recent years 
been taken and melted down. 

India is sometimes erroneously referred to as a silver- 
standard country. The currency of India is the rupee, which 
circulates in the form of silver coins or, to a small degree, 
rupee paper notes. The Indian Government maintains the 
value of the rupee in international exchange at a fixed ratio to 
sterling. Whereas the exchange on China fluctuates with every 
movement in the world price of silver, that on India is, nor- 
mally, fixed in terms of gold. With the gold standard sus- 
pended in England, the rupee at present fluctuates only with 
the pound sterling. 

For the moment we must leave India in order to obtain a 
rapid picture of the trade in silver bullion, with the brief 
comment that recent years have seen sales of demonetized 
silver by other Governments. Such silver is referred to by the 
market as “other supplies.” 

Demonetization of silver by India and other countries 
since the world war has caused large quantities of this metal 
to be marketed, and the price of silver has reflected this. The 
decline has been severe, however it be viewed. Considerable 
concern has been voiced here and abroad over the persistent 
weakness in the market price. (The metal was quoted in New 
York at an average price per ounce of 58.5 cents in 1928, 53.2 
cents in 1929, 38.1 cents in 1930, and only 28.7 cents in 1931.) 
The reasons cited by those who are troubled over the down- 
ward movement are various and sundry. The most attention- 
getting ones have been: that silver’s decline is in important 
part responsible for the world economic depression; that the 
buying power of hundreds of millions of persons has, because 
of the decline, been reduced by one-half; that trade has 
become disrupted thereby; that miners have been thrown out 
of work; and so forth. The public is indeed bewildered. 
While a small part of the present generation took an active 
part in the silver discussions of the last century, and has some 
conception of “the silver question” as it then existed, this 
group also frequently harbors misconceptions. The general 
public is not in a position to analyze the arguments it hears, 
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to separate the specious from the true, or to weigh proposed 
courses of action. Because, for instance, public or government 
support of silver has been advocated by persons who are 
perhaps financially interested in silver mining, it has been 
taken for granted in some quarters that the “problem” of silver 
is a private one, not meriting public attention. 

A few statistics at this point may prove to be useful. Con- 
sider, for example, that silver is largely a “by-product” of the 
mining of other metals, and the bearing of this fact on the 
interests of the mining world. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN SILVER 


A SILVER mine nowadays is a much greater rarity than it 

used to be. Not only does the prevalence of a relatively 
lower price discourage the mining of metal, but also there has 
taken place an important change in the production of silver. 
This metal used to be sought for itself alone. Modern inven- 
tions, such as the use of electricity, have changed all that, and 
silver has now become largely a by-product of the mining of 
other metals. 

Silver is found associated in ore with other metals, of 
which the most important three are lead, copper and zinc. It 
is as a result of the quest for these three metals, in the order 
mentioned, that by-product silver is obtained, and the produc- 
tion of those three metals has been greatly stimulated by the 
“machine age,” the “electrical age,” the “skyscraper age,” and 
the like. This does not mean that the presence of silver in the 
ores of those three metals does not in itself form part of the 
inducement for the investment of capital in their mining. In 
certain cases, silver may well represent the margin between 
profitable or unprofitable operation of a lead-silver mine, a 
copper-silver mine, or a lead-copper-zinc-silver mine. It 
depends on the prevailing market prices of the metals pro- 
duced and the proportion of each contained in any given 
mine’s ore. 

The most nearly “pure” silver ore is that which is known 
as “dry and siliceous” ore. Let us call this pure silver ore. In 
the United States less than 20 per cent of the silver produced 
comes from such ores and in general the same is true of all 
North American production, because of the geological simi- 
larity of the silver-producing countries there. Assuming that 
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the same percentage can be applied to all the world silver 
production, we may say that roughly one-fifth is mined chiefly 
“for itself.” Concerning the other four-fifths we cannot gen- 
eralize. Based on 1926-1928 metal prices, the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines estimated that 48.5 per cent of the world silver produc- 
tion came from mines where silver was the chief revenue- 
producing metal. Yet we cannot say that those mines were 
“silver mines” because the value of the silver yield may have 
been only a minor part of the value of the total yield. The 
Bureau of Mines concluded that (in 1926-1928) over one- 
quarter of the world’s silver production may be considered de- 
rived from straight silver ores. Accordingly, about three-quar- 
ters of the world’s silver output is to an important degree 
dependent upon the demand for other metals. Therefore, sil- 
ver production may on this score be regarded as something the 
regulation of which is more difficult than the regulation of the 
production of a commodity like coffee or rubber. 

The Bureau of Mines figures referred to above were used 
by the present writer (in March, 1931) as a basis for calcu- 
lating the relative loss to the mining industry due to the 
decline in the price of silver from 50 cents (the price used in 
the Bureau of Mines calculations) to 321% cents in March, 
1931. The other metals involved in the calculations, those 
which silver accompanies in ore, are chiefly lead, zinc, copper 
and gold. The theoretical shrinkage in gross receipts to the 
producers of these four metals and silver, due to price changes 
in approximately two to four years, was about 30 per cent. Yet, 
despite the heavy decline in the price of silver, that metal 
still supplied 6.93 per cent of the gross revenues of the pro- 
ducers concerned, compared to 7.92 per cent at the beginning 
of the period. Since gold mines do not produce much silver, 
we can omit gold from these calculations, and limit our obser- 
vations to silver, lead, zinc and copper. The proportion of 
gross income of producers of these metals derived from silver 
did not decline at all—in our hypothetical calculations—but 
actually increased from 10.6 to 10.9 per cent! In other words, 
the “disastrous” decline in the price of silver was relatively 
less to blame than the decline in the prices of lead, zinc and 
copper as reflected in the business of silver-producing mines. 
In actual dollar values of all the metals mentioned above only 
the lead output declined less than the silver. 
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A bird’s-eye view of the world silver trade in 1931 shows 
approximately the following condition, in millions of fine 
ounces: 


Production of new silvev.......................0..c..ec0.e00+. 196.1 
Indian Government sales.........................0.-0..0000000--3 900 
Other governmental sales.............................-s.e000+ 24.5 

sii clic snicceeiesnisorecvnonns 255.6 
Net purchases by Indians...................................... 57.0 
Net purchases by Chinese........... RO Te ee 59.0 
Net purchases by Germans........................-.-00---- 28.2 
Net purchases by art and industries 

He PN sissies stccnccssnsccosennspesceces 41.5 
I i lec snntiiseesnsiniilesitnnseinee 2.4 
Otherwise unaccounted for..................2..:.0--0-0--- 67.5 

aaah iininieh 255.6 


As an American export silver has not great importance; our 
exports plus reéxports of the metal are equal to about 1.4 
per cent of our export trade. Among China’s imports the 
significance of silver is greater. China’s 59 million ounces of 
net imports in 1931, valued at $16,933,000 (28.7 cents per 
ounce), were equal to 3.5 per cent of her merchandise imports. 
In 1929, when silver averaged 53.2 cents per ounce, the value 
of China’s 128,000,000 ounces net imports was equal to 8.3 per 
cent of her total merchandise imports. India’s position is 
somewhat similar in this respect. 
Apart from being a commodity, a standard of value and 
a material for the manufacture of subsidiary coin, silver serves 
also as a settler of international balances, hence a currency in 
the international exchange market. It is on this activity of silver 
that proponents of various recent plans mentioned above have 
most strongly based their claims for public attention and sup- 
port, for here international merchandise trade appears in the 
picture. To appreciate those claims, we must realize that the 
currency units of China—the yuan and the several taels—are 
simply given weights of silver. The common unit quoted by 
exchange bankers engaged in the China business is the Shang- 
hai tael, which, unlike the yuan, is not coined. Whenever the 
price of an ounce of silver goes up, say 2 per cent, in New 
York, the New York quotation for the Shanghai tael also can 
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be expected to go up 2 per cent. (Slight exceptions to this 
statement need not concern us here.) It is stated that the 
changes in gold value of silver, which we see fulfills a dual 
role and is nowadays at once a commodity and an exchange 
unit, affect trade. That is a fact we cannot deny. Fluctuations 
in the silver exchanges are detrimental to international trade 
in the same manner as are fluctuations in the gold value of the 
British pound, the Japanese yen, or any currency. 

It is erroneous to identify the oversea‘ purchasing power 
of the Orient abroad with silver. The purchasing power abroad 
of any nation is dependent upon its sales of goods and services. 
If a nation is a silver exporter, to that degree its purchasing 
power abroad is affected by changes in the value of silver. But 
with nations like China and India importing more silver than 
they export, year after year, even in depression years, we can 
only observe that those nations are buying silver with goods 
and services, not buying goods and services with silver. Far 
from their purchasing power abroad depending on mainten- 
ance of the price of silver, the reverse is true: the price of 
silver is very largely determined by the purchasing power 
abroad of China and India. When those countries by means 
of visible and invisible exports, are enabled to accumulate 
certain credits abroad (credits expressed in terms of foreign 
currencies) over and above those required to pay for their 
other imports, the surplus represented by those credits is avail- 
able for the purchase of silver and is usually so used to a large 
extent. Sometimes it happens that gold is bought, instead, and 
taken East. (Whether gold or silver is the metal bought is 
determined, among other considerations, by the prevailing 
market ratio of the two metals; the cheaper is usually the one 
preferred.) 

If it were true that the purchasing power here of the 
Oriental countries declined in equal measure with the price of 
silver, we should look for a shrinkage in their imports during 
the recent period when silver was dropping rapidly; yet there 
is no such evidence. To take American trade figures alone 
may not be to take statistics representative of all the foreign 
imports of the silver-holding countries, China and India; but, 
in addition to the reasons expounded above, it will serve addi- 
tionally to answer the argument so frequently presented to 


“It is almost needless to point out that domestic purchasing power-in a silver- 
standard country like China is not under consideration here. 
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Americans, that their export trade is endangered.’ At least 
until now, there is no evidence to support the claim. 

The following table shows the percentage changes in 
United States trade with China during the five-year period, 
1927-1931. 


ANNUAL PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN UNITED STATES TRADE WITH CHINA 
AND ALL COUNTRIES 


Exports, including General imports 
reéxports, to— from— 
China China 


(including Allcountries (including All countries 
Hongkong (including Hongkong (including Price of 


and Kwantung) China) andKwantung) China) silver 
Ae —16 + 1 + 8 — 6 — 9 
Se +52 5 ae ay ~s 
_ are out 2 417 4+ 8 ann 
See —27 —27 —38 —30 —28 
eR 4 itt nS oni —25 


THE GREAT DECLINE 


URING these years occurred the severe decline in the 

silver price, that of 1929 and 1930. The period also covers 
the first part of the present world business depression. More- 
over, it covers a period of much civil disturbance in China, 
coupled with flood and famine on an enormous scale. 

In one of these years, 1928, we observe a 3 per cent increase 
in the world price of silver. In the other years, decreases are 
recorded. American exports to China in those years are seen 
to have increased when silver rose, and decreased when silver 
declined. The movements corresponded in direction. But 
they did not correspond in degree. For example, in 1927, and 
especially 1928, the percentage change in our exports to China 
was greater than that in the price of silver. In the following 
three years, however, the years of silver’s heavy decline in 
price, China’s purchases from us did not decline as much as 
the price of silver. Moreover, the decline in our sales to 
China, after all, compared very favorably with the greater 
decline in our total export trade. (This would have been even 
a little better demonstrated had we omitted the Chinese figures 
from the “all countries” totals.) 

* While the figures here discussed cover only the United States trade with China, 


percentage changes in China’s entire foreign trade are given further on in this 
article. They bear out the story told by the Sino-American trade figures. 
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What decline there was in China’s imports from us might 
well be attributed (1) to China’s lessened ability to sell goods 
and build up purchasing power abroad during a world-wide 
depression, and (2) to the deleterious effects of civil warfare 
in China, flood, and drought, which all destroy property and 
interfere with the production of goods and with their move- 
ment to ports of exportation. 

As to the part of the table dealing with United States 
imports from China, it is there one had best look for a cause of 
changes in China’s purchasing power abroad and China’s 
ability to buy silver from the producing countries. During 
1927, 1928, and 1929, changes in China’s exports to the 
United States and in the price of silver occurred in opposite 
directions. From this we may deduce that, China’s merchan- 
dise exports to the United States being but one factor in the 
demand for and the market price of silver, that factor was not 
of itself sufficiently strong to outweigh other factors of an 
opposite nature. In 1930 and 1931 both the price of silver and 
China’s exports to the United States declined, the exports 
more than the price. In these years silver declined most, yet 
China’s merchandise imports from us declined vastly less than 
her sales to us, China being in 1931 the only country which 
actually increased its purchases of American goods. The dis- 
parity between incoming and outgoing merchandise payments 
is all the greater when to the merchandise is added the silver 
China bought here. 

From these facts we should not deduce categorically that 
the decline in the price of silver has had no adverse effect on 
China’s trade. The point might indeed be made that China’s 
resistant import trade has been due to necessitous imports; 
that, moreover, the stimulus given to domestic manufacture ° 
in and around Shanghai because of the lower price of silver 
necessitated the importation of machinery and raw materials. 
Yet the truth of that statement would not prove the lower 
price of silver to have been a detriment to our China trade. 
Japan long ago decided to build up domestic manufacture and 
compete with us, yet our trade with Japan has expanded 
many-fold. 

Some have held that the figures covering American- 
Chinese trade alone do not suffice to show the condition of 
China’s trade, that the true picture is “triangular.” Examina- 


* To substitute domestic for expensive imported goods. 
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tion of China’s total trade figures reveals no different story. 
From 1929 to 1930 there was a decline of about 28 per cent in 
the price of silver. Yet China’s total imports of merchandise 
from all countries declined much less than her total sales of 
merchandise abroad. China’s imports from all countries de- 
clined 27 per cent; her total exports declined 37 per cent!’ 
In 1931 the corresponding declines were silver, 25 per 
cent; China’s imports, 18 per cent; China’s exports, 25 per 
cent.* 

The argument recently advanced that China’s trade figures 
are unreliable does not hold water. Not only are China’s cus- 
toms figures regarded as very reliable, but the percentage 
trade changes therein revealed correspond surprisingly well 
with those revealed in our own admittedly reliable statistics. 
Finally, to disparage the statistics, it has been stated that the 
Chinese export (i.e., smuggle) opium, which does not appear 
on the customs records. It may be pointed out that the Chi- 
nese also import opium (and narcotics as well); that the 
Chinese “export-opium” is regarded as distinctly low grade 
and low priced, whereas the opium China imports, chiefly 
from Persia, is expensive. When we are talking of smuggled 
goods we must further remember that the ultimate buyer pays 
more of a premium for the smuggling into his country than he 
does for the smuggling out of the producing country, and that 
the Chinese therefore probably pay proportionately more for 
the imported Persian opium than is paid to Chinese for the 
exported Chinese opium. 

Foreign trade figures of 90 countries, for 1929 and 1930, 
appeared in Commerce Reports of November 16, 1931. From 
those figures the following two tables have been prepared and 
are here inserted for reference purposes. It will be noted that 
China’s export trade, the source of most of her purchasing 
power abroad, suffered very much more than that of other 


countries. 


* Changes in India’s foreign trade were jess disparate in 1930. Exports declined 
22 per cent and imports 26 per cent. 


* Annual percentage changes in gold value of China’s entire foreign trade, 
and the world price of silver 


Year Merchandise Imports Exports Price of Silver 
1927 +6 — 3% 

1928 +20 +11 

1929 ait ey 

1930 —27 —37 


1931 —18 —25 
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TotTaL MERCHANDISE ForEIGN TRADE OF 90 CoUNTRIES DURING 
1929 anv 1930 


(In millions of dollars) 
Exports Imports 
1929 1930 Decline 1929 1930 Decline 
32,102 25,587 6,515 38,843 28,191 6,652 
BIN scccsccclislonineteeiden 660 420 240 820 611 209 
89 other countries..31,442 25,167 6,275 34,023 27,580 6,443 


PERCENTAGE DECLINE IN 1930 


Exports Imports 
China 36.4 25.5 


89 other countries .................... 20.0 18.9 


Note: Because the 90 countries represent practically the whole world’s 
trade one would expect total exports to approximate total imports more 
closely than the figures show. Possibly the fact that they do not is accounted 
for by trade with countries not listed, by differences in valuations (e.g., im- 
ports valued c.i.f.), by year-end lag (i.e., goods en route), etc. 


EFFECT ON TRADE 


AVING stated that changes in the price of silver do affect 

trade, we are interested in knowing how; and especially 
how they affect America’s trade. Such changes do not directly 
affect our trade with gold-standard countries like France or 
paper-standard countries like Great Britain, unless, and only 
to the extent that, those countries are producers or sellers of 
silver. In the case of our trade with silver-standard countries, 
there is a direct effect on our trade. But there is, practically, 
but one such country: China. (When we speak of China, we 
shall here understand the term to include Manchuria, Kwan- 
tung, and the British Colony of Hongkong.) 

In the China trade, when silver declines in price, Chinese 
importers who have their bank accounts in either taels or yuan 
dollars find, when they go to use those funds for import pay- 
ments, that they can buy less foreign currency per tael than 
they previously could. They are therefore forced either to 
borrow more money from their banks, or to buy less from 
abroad. The latter will probably occur in any case, because 
the necessary raising of the selling prices of imported goods in 
China will cut down the quantity of such goods sold. This 
is true because their customers have not the means to maintain 
the volume of their purchases. Accordingly, China’s imports 


will register a decline. 
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While the above-described results are being developed, 
other phenomena may be observed as accompanying a declin- 
ing price of silver. Exporters in China engaged in selling 
Chinese goods to persons in gold-standard or paper-standard 
countries quote their goods in the currency of the buyer. So 
long as silver is declining and as long as the exporters receive 
the same prices in foreign currencies, they will be able to 
convert the proceeds into ever-increasing sums of Chinese 
money. Merchants in the treaty ports will stand to make 
greater profits because their buying costs (as measured in 
gold) will be lower. There will be a tendency to try to do 
more business. The greater profit will tend to be shared with 
the importer of Chinese goods. Exports from China will tend 
to increase in volume and also in value, as similar goods pro- 
duced in competing countries are displaced by Chinese goods. 

These initial results of a declining world price of silver 
may be summarized as: Smaller imports and greater exports, 
less money made by importers in China, more money made by 
exporters in China. 

China is a very large country. It does not quickly show 
what has come to be considered the orthodox relationship 
between a modern nation’s commodity price level and its cur- 
rency on the exchange markets. China is indeed not a modern 
nation, but for the most part a very old-fashioned, medieval 
country. Foreign trade is only a small drop in the vast 
“bucket” that “contains” the daily business of the Chinese 
people. Changes of an economic sort are extremely slow to 
penetrate that country. Yet the changes which, as we have 
indicated, occur in the treaty-port trade when silver declines, 
do penetrate to the ultimate buyer of the imported kerosene 
and to the original producer of the exported silk. 

When an egg dealer in Hankow learns that the silver value 
of his eggs in the Shanghai export market has gone up because 
of the decline in the world price of silver, our Hankow friend 
will write his Shanghai agent that eggs are now dearer. And 
when the country people who sell eggs to the Hankow dealer 
hear about the increased profits he is now making they will exact 
a share of those profits. In other words, the added silver profits 
which Chinese exports get when silver has been declining are 
slowly and gradually distributed within China. So that the 
egg collectors, and egg dealers and egg exporters will sooner 
or later be able to buy in “normal” quantity the imported 
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cigarettes, or piece goods, or kerosene, sales of which have 
been temporarily slowed up. 

Likewise, when the world price of silver is going up, 
reverse effects are to be observed, followed similarly by read- 
justment. These changes which accompany a rising or falling 
silver price are costly to trade because they slow up trade. The 
more rapid the fluctuations in silver, the more uncertain trade 
becomes and the greater the losses to importers or exporters. 

But, if the readjustment described does always take place, 
it is reasonable to believe that it has recently been taking place 
in China’s trade since silver commenced its “toboggan ride,” 
say in 1929. And the longer silver remains at a given new level, 
however low, the weaker becomes the argument that America’s 
export trade is suffering and silver should be “rehabilitated.” 
If we artificially set about to raise the market price of silver 
(and with it the Shanghai tael), then we are deliberately 
undoing any readjustment which has “naturally” occurred. In 
any case, we have already cited figures to show that, however 
much certain individual traders may have suffered, certainly 
total foreign exports to China give no proof of reduction due 
to the lower price of silver. 


Note: The second part of Mr. Bratter’s article, dealing with the various 
factors (including speculation) which have affected the silver decline, and 
with the situation as it stands today, will appear in the August issue of 
Paciric AFFAIRS.—Editor. 


New Zealand and the Pacific 


THREE LEADING ISSUES 
By N. E. Coap 


1. SHIPPING 


EW ZEALAND is the most English of all the British 

Dominions. As for her Pacific environment, she sometimes 
forgets about it. Recently, however, her attitude has been 
changing, for she is being shown by multiplying signs that she 
has important interests in the Pacific as well as in the Atlantic. 
In a word, the geographical factor is now beginning to tell. 

Take shipping, which is all-important to her, since she 
depends for her prosperity on her overseas trade. New 
Zealanders awoke one morning to find that the United States 
was about to project herself into their intercolonial and South 
Sea Island shipping trade. American ships of the Matson line 
were intruding into what had hitherto been regarded as the 
preserves of the Union Steamship Company—a true-blue 
New Zealand Company. 

What was to be done about it? Frequent letters to the 
newspapers, questions and speeches in Parliament, and depu- 
tations to the Prime Minister were indications of a disturbed 
public feeling. It was current talk through the length and 
breadth of New Zealand that the Matson liners, which were 
being built for the South Pacific service, were to be subsidised 
by the United States Government to the tune of £270,000 per 
annum; that no less than 75 per cent of the cost of construction 
was to be met by a Government loan bearing interest as low as 
3% per cent, and that the service was to be a three-weekly one. 
But perhaps the most remarkable feature was that, though ob- 
viously designed to carry passengers, cargo and mails, yet, so 
it was said, they could be adapted, should need arise, as troop- 
ships and adjuncts of the American navy. The operative 
question of course is, can the Union Steamship Company 
compete with such a powerful rival? True, the New Zealand 
Government subsidises it to the amount of £22, 500 for its San 
Francisco service, but what is that compared with the 
£270,000 annual subsidy enjoyed by the Matson ships, plus all 
the enterprise and resources of the great and wealthy Ameri- 
can nation which lie behind them? 
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This competition, it is estimated, will hit New Zealand, 
not only in her intercolonial and South Sea Island trade, but 
will affect as well her Vancouver and San Francisco services. 
The Matson lines traverse almost the same route. Leaving San 
Francisco they call at Los Angeles, Honolulu, Pago Pago 
(American Samoa), Suva, Auckland and Sydney. Of these 
ports, the only ones not visited by the New Zealand ships are 
Pago Pago and Los Angeles. It is estimated that one of the’ 
effects of this incursion will be more unemployment among 
New Zealand seamen, and ultimately, perhaps, poorer wages 
and working conditions all round. Matters are made still 
worse for us by America’s exclusion of New Zealand ships, 
and indeed all foreign ships, from the American coastal and 
intercolonial trade. None but American ships can trade be- 
tween Hawaii and the American coast. And so the position, as 
it strikes New Zealanders, is, that while the United States 
severely restricts New Zealand shipping in the North Pacific, 
she herself has easy access to the South Pacific, where she can 
compete with it in its own waters. The Americans are having 
it both ways. 

Indeed America in the Pacific today reminds one some- 
what of England in the seventeenth century, when under 
Cromwell and his Navigation Acts, she was competing with 
the Dutch for the carrying trade of the Atlantic. While the 
obvious object of America’s present shipping laws is to secure 
that all her outward and inward cargo shall be carried in her 
own ships, it is perhaps less self-evident, but none the less true, 
that she is making a tremendous bid for the supremacy of the 
seas. Colour is lent to this view by the fact that there are 
already adequate shipping facilities for the carriage of all 
New Zealand’s cargo to, as well as from, the United States 
without the Matson liners. Especially so indeed, in view of 
the fact that she has surrounded herself with barbed wire 
entanglements of tariffs which keep out New Zealand prod- 
ucts. True, she admits such things as rabbit skins, sheep skins, 
without the wool, sausage casings, kauri gum and phormium 
free, but New Zealand’s main products, wool, meat, butter and 
cheese, are highly dutiable. 

However, a ray of light penetrated the gloom when news 
came that a merger of the Vancouver-New Zealand-Austral- 
ian service had been effected between two well-established 
British companies operating in the Pacific—the Union Steam- 
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ship Company of New Zealand and the Canadian Pacific 
Company. What these consolidated British companies will do 
in the future, in meeting American competition and in bring- 
ing about an improved service, time alone can show. Out of 
the general uncertainty, however, one thing emerges clear as 
daylight, and that is with the arrival of the United States in 
the South Pacific, shipping competition—friendly, let us hope 
—is bound to become keener. Even in New Zealand itself 
some predict better things as a result of this American incur- 
sion. Most significant of all, the New Zealand Government, 
in spite of repeated requests to do so, has so far declined to 
interfere. 

A word or two about the Union Steamship Company will 
not be out of place. It is almost part and parcel of New Zea- 
land. It began in a very modest way in the early days of the 
Dominion. As time went on it flourished to such an extent that 
it now has the lion’s share of New Zealand’s coastal, inter- 
colonial and South Sea Island trade. From all New Zealand’s 
ports and harbours its red-funnelled ships steam across the 
Tasman Sea and South Pacific, and at fortnightly intervals to 
North America. The Union Steamship Company is, in fact, 
a household word in New Zealand. 


II. TRADE 


Relationships with Canada 

Trade relationships with Canada have had their ups and 
downs—mainly downs as far as New Zealand is concerned. 
For one thing the balance is always heavily against her, and as 
if that were not enough, the two Dominions have been engag- 
ing in a tariff war. The trouble began about New Zealand 
butter, which since 1925 had a good market in Canada. It 
became, however, the sport of Canadian party politics, and 
the Bennett Government thereupon excluded it from the mar- 
ket by a penal tariff of eight cents per pound. New Zealand, 
through her Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. G. W. Forbes, 
attempted to negotiate a settlement, but Canada remained 
adamant. The position was serious for New Zealand. Her 
trade balance threatened to become more adverse than ever. 
In an endeavour to prevent this, higher tariffs were placed 
on certain Canadian articles, motor cars in particular. 

Whereupon business interests in both Dominions insisted 
on a resumption of negotiations. This took place in January 
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of this year when the Hon. H. H. Stevens, Canadian Minister 
for Trade and Commerce, and the Hon. W. Downie Stewart, 
New Zealand Minister for Finance and Customs, met in 
conference at Honolulu. 

Asa result a satisfactory agreement was reached which has 
just been ratified by both Parliaments. Its main feature as far 
as New Zealand is concerned is the lowering of the tariff on 
butter to five cents per pound. Though the Prime Minister 
has announced that, as things are at present, New Zealand will 
not gain much by the Treaty, still trade relationships between 
the two Dominions are now on a more friendly footing. Can- 
ada, at least, will enjoy a better market for her manufactured 
goods, some of which will now enter on a much lower tariff. 


Relationships with the East Indies 


Here things are moving. Recently the Government sent a 
trade commissioner (Mr. L. J. Schmidt) to explore the possi- 
bilities of the East Indies as a market for New Zealand prod- 
ucts. Mr. Schmidt, in a valuable report, pointed out that these 
Islands held out bright prospects, especially in butter. The 
greatest obstacles at present to an increase of trade with this 
part of the world are a lack of a direct shipping line, and the 
exchange position. Even with the East Indies, New Zealand 
has an adverse trade balance. She imports oils, benzine, sugar 
and tapioca but exports hardly anything. Disappointment has 
recently been expressed in government circles that New Zea- 
land has not acted more promptly on the Schmidt report. 


Relations with Japan 


The Japanese situation bristles with possibilities. On woo! 
Japan places no duty at all. For all that, New Zealand’s 
exports to this country in the year 1930 amounted to only 
£172,253. More wool would have been imported, however, if, 
as the Japanese buyers at recent wool sales pointed out, more 
and finer varieties had been offered. In regard to butter, a 
Treaty negotiated when Mr. Downie Stewart was Minister of 
Customs, gives New Zealand most-favoured-nation rights. 
This means a reduction of no less than a half-penny on each 
pound imported. 

Nevertheless, with Japan too, New Zealand has an adverse 
trade balance. In the year 1930 she imported goods to the 
value of £550,000, but her exports were valued only at 
£154,000. Lack of direct shipping, as well as the low purchas- 
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ing power of the Japanese people, are obstacles to a freer flow 
of trade. In regard to shipping, however, a solution is already 
in sight, for Japan herself has begun to send her lines to New 
Zealand via Australia. The indications are therefore for an 
increased trade with Japan sooner or later. She needs our 
butter, wool and beef. 


China 

Towards the end of 1931 New Zealanders were delighted 
and edified by a visit from Dr. T. Z. Koo, a representative of 
the Student Christian Union and the Y. M. C. A. In closely 
reasoned addresses he stated China’s case in regard to her 
foreign relationships. Particularly relevant to New Zealand 
was the gratifying information that China should offer her a 
market for wool and sheepskins. Not only that; there was every 
reason to believe, the learned Doctor pointed out, that there 
were openings as well for the establishment of woolen mills in 
China. Given enterprise and raw wools on the part of New 
Zealand, and an abundance of cheap labour in China, such 
ventures were worth considering. This was a decidedly new 
point of view for New Zealanders. 

Such then are New Zealand’s commercial relationships in 
the Pacific today. Adverse trade balances, high tariffs and 
shipping problems are the outstanding features. But a symp- 
tom of New Zealand’s growing interest in her environment is 
the formation of a strong Trade Expansion League, represen- 
tative of farmers and manufacturers, to search for markets in 
the Pacific. Most significant, too, was a recent statement by the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, the Hon. R. Masters, that 
the time had arrived when New Zealand could not rely solely 
on Great Britain as a market. He exhorted business men to 
develop initiative and energy in pushing for markets in the 
Pacific, especially in the East Indies and Canada. The 
Federation of University Women, alive to the situation, has 
this year undertaken an investigation into the historical, 
economic and sociological aspects of the Pacific Region. 
Clearly, times are changing in New Zealand. 


III. THE OTTAWA CONFERENCE 


T the time of writing all eyes are turned on Ottawa. In 
July this Canadian town is to be the scene of a momentous 
event—the British Imperial Conference. Representatives of 
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all parts will foregather there to discuss ways and means of 
promoting inter-imperial trade, and of settling the problems 
of inter-imperial currency. As obviously these great problems 
must, in the first place, be tackled by various industries them- 
selves, a committee of Parliamentary members has been at 
work assiduously collecting information, and hammering out 
details. Manufacturers and others have been asked to supply 
minute information about their businesses. The idea is, no 
doubt, to work out, where necessary, a scheme of complemen- 
tary production with the industries in Great Britain. 

At the same time primary producers, who in New Zealand 
have always first call on the resources of the country, have 
been making strong representations to the Government as to 
the personnel of New Zealand’s delegation. Farmers first. 

Meantime voices from the Mother Country itself have 
been proclaiming that sacrifices are not to be all on one side. 
The Hon. J. H. Thomas, Secretary in the British Cabinet for 
the Dominions, has announced that reciprocity must be the 
keynote of all dealings between the various parties, but that 
Great Britain will go to Ottawa in no huckstering spirit. The 
Empire first. New Zealand will want to know what help 
Great Britain will give her with her foodstuffs. New Zealand 
first. Great Britain, on the other hand, asks what help New 
Zealand will give her manufactured goods, on which the 
Dominion places a fairly high tariff. Great Britain first. 
Nevertheless New Zealand has her secondary industries to 
consider if she wants to increase her population and provide 
employment for her people. England, too, has her own agri- 
cultural interests to consider. Clearly, there are some thorny 
problems to be tackled at Ottawa. 

Looming in the background is the question of England’s 
surplus population. Her average population density is 742 to 
the square mile, with sixteen hundred to the square mile in 
some of the manufacturing areas. What then about New Zea- 
land’s empty spaces? And again, we hear a clarion call from 
England : “Members of the British Commonwealth must give 
as well as take.” So far they have taken immense benefits, not 
only in the matter of defence, but in the English money 
market, where their loans have ranked as trustee securities. 
Now New Zealand learns that sacrifices, concessions or advan- 
tages—call them what you will—must not be only on one 
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(Great Britain’s) side. New Zealand is listening to the cry, 
for at present her tide of imperial sentiment is running strong. 

Last, but not least, there is the great Currency Question, 
the root, we are told, of all our economic evils. Be that as it 
may, on its solution depends the success of inter-imperial 
trade. In other words inter-imperial trade will not be settled 
until the inter-imperial currency question is settled. On its 
satisfactory solution depends most certainly a higher price for 
all commodities. In spite of all this uncertainty, however, the 
Ottawa Conference is regarded in New Zealand as a Star of 
Hope in an overcast economic sky. 

Incidentally, it is worth pointing out how much times have 
changed. While in the eighteenth century it was the question 
of inter-imperial trade that led to the break-up of the first 
British Empire, in the twentieth this very question promises to 
unite and consolidate it. And in this same cause we can still 
hear the voice of Edmund Burke ringing out across the ages: 
“Do not entertain,” he proclaimed in his immortal speech on 
the Conciliation of the American Colonies, “so weak an imag- 
ination as to think that your registers and your bonds, your 
affidavits and your sufferances are what form the great securi- 
ties of your commerce. Do not dream that your letters of 
office and your instructions and your suspending clauses are 
the things that hold together the great contexture of the 
mysterious whole. These things do not make government. 
Dead instruments, passive tools, as they are, it is the spirit of 
the English Constitution which, infused through the mighty 
mass, pervades, unites, invigorates, vivifies every part of 
Empire, even down to the minutest member.” 


IV. DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


Ne article on New Zealand’s external relationships should 
conclude without a reference to her domestic situation. At 
present she is in the grip of an economic storm. The prices of 
her primary products, by which she lives, have dropped con- 
siderably and the Government is at its wit’s end to know how 
to meet its obligations and provide for the unemployed. In an 
endeavour to balance the budget, and rehabilitate the farmer, 
the graduated land tax has been abolished, and the income tax 
greatly increased. An unemployment tax of one shilling in the 
pound has been imposed, plus a general levy of £1 per year 
paid by men. This is estimated to yield £3,000,000—not bad 
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for a population of one and a half millions. A great deal of 
this money will be spent on improving country land, thereby 
benefiting the farmer. Over and above all this, there has been 
a cut of 10 per cent in all wages, and of from approximately 
15 to 20 per cent in public service salaries, while a large 
amount of revenue has been saved on education, civil service 
and pensions. It is difficult just now to see where the steadily 
growing cost of unemployment, and the low purchasing power 
of the people, is going to land the country. 
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When East First Met West 
SOME NOTES ON EARLY CONTACTS 


By KENNETH SAUNDERS 


**NINE hundred million people who are developing new 

wants, and demanding modern products,” says an 
advertisement in today’s San Francisco Chronicle. Here is a 
symptom of the awakening of the Western world to new open- 
ings in the Orient, and we are beginning to realize also that 
with these new wants go new ideas, new skills, new attitudes— 
among a population which amounts to half the inhabitants of 
the world. We know now that the Nineteenth Century saw 
the vast increase of Western influence and prestige in the East; 
and some of us at any rate are aware that these have been 
shaken in the Twentieth, but that the Orient continues to need 
Western commodities, skills, and ideas. While the day of 
Western empire in Asia is passing, yet the era of trade is with 
us, and the new era of partnership is dawning. 

“A cigarette in every Chinese mouth,” “Pink pills for pale 
Persians,” “Standard Oil for everyone’’—these slogans are 
heard amidst the fainter yet nobler ideals, ““A square deal for 
everyone,” “Everybody’s world,” “The Twentieth Century 
makes us all neighbors,” etc. Meantime the humorists remark 
that ‘““The Orient is now oriented to the Occident,” and we in 
California are amused to discover that the Far East is really 
the Near East, and are busy with our Institutes of Pacific 
Relations and our claims to be the front door of North 
America. We say that this is bound to become a great interna- 
tional center, though some of us make the mental reservation 
that it will if we make it. 

That the Orient resents as well as craves the best of the 
Occident is also clear. We have all heard Dr. Tagore suggest- 
ing that we bring our gifts to Asia and accept hers. We have 
listened to the Grand Old Man of Japan, Viscount Shibusawa, 
lamenting that he had given all his life to building a bridge 
between his country and the United States, that the bridge has 
been blown up, and he could not live to see it rebuilt; and 
we have been startled to find the father of the literary renais- 
sance of China, Dr. Hu Shih, pay us the compliment of saying 
that we are more spiritual here in the West than Asia. How- 
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ever these things may be, the West and the East are met, and 
for better or worse are bound up in the affairs of mankind. 


O I turn to memories of some twenty years of attempts at 

bridge-building between these two great halves of the 
human family. Having spent half of it in Asia and half on the 
Pacific slope, I have had many opportunities of seeing the 
process and some of helping it on. I have lived in Tokyo and 
seen it being rebuilt largely on Western lines, and have passed 
day after day from the spaciousness and grandeur of British 
Calcutta with its palaces and Maidan to the poignant contrasts 
of the huddled crowds of its native quarter. I have seen,the 
industrialization of India going on apace, and have watched 
China speeding up the process. Certain concrete pictures stand 
out in memory. Here is a Japanese monk in the sacred Mount 
Hiei above the City of Temples, Kyoto. He is dressed in rich 
brocades surmounted by a very jaunty “derby” hat, and is 
superintending the moving of a venerable shrine for the elev- 
enth centenary of its erection; and it is being moved upon 
rollers with hardly a jolt to its ash-gray timbers. I think, too, of 
visiting mile upon mile of slum cities, which have sprung up 
like mushrooms with the oncoming tide of industrialism, and 
here I have talked with Kagawa, the amazingly modern social 
reformer who is helping these exploited millions to organize 
their life anew and to become a power in the land. I have been 
apt to ponder upon the early meetings of the East and West, 
and I have heard him speak with reverence and enthusiasm of 
Francis Xavier, “who came, a great nobleman in great humil- 
ity, and the ring of whose sandaled feet sounds down the 
centuries.” I have seen Francis Xavier’s bell in a Buddhist 
monastery in Kyoto, marked 1551, which was the year before 
he died seeking to enter China, and I have before me as | 
write the agreement which he signed with the Governor of 
Yamaguchi, who grants him permission to preach the “Law 
of Buddha,” and to rebuild the “Great Way Temple” of the 
Buddha in this same year, 1551. 

There is a friendly note of partnership that we have in the 
letters of this scion of two royal houses: his impression that the 
‘‘Japanese are more delicately minded than we,” and that he 
feels himself strangely at home with the Samurai. I have stood 
beneath the great pulpit where his nephew Geronimo listened 
scandalized as the Great Mogul Akbar preached his new faith, 
the Din-ilahi, and sought by it to bind Hindu, Moslem and 
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Christian together. I have pictured the Jesuit in his long black 
gown standing amidst the bright and splendid garments of the 
Indian court of Fateh Sur Sikri, and listening with stern 
disapproval to the claim that Akbar was the head of the 
church, as of the state. 

This was late in the Sixteenth Century, and many earlier 
scenes come before me. It is the year of grace 1245. The Pope 
has given indulgences to the Crusaders, urging them to make 
Christians of the Mohammedans by the Mohammedan argu- 
ment of the sword! But here he is surrounded by his cardinals 
in scarlet and the bishops of many a far-flung diocese. Before 
him stands the Franciscan de Carpini in his brown garment, 
barefooted, who is to be sent to the Great Khan to urge him to 
form an alliance with the Papacy against the encroaching tide 
of Islam, and to become a Christian. 

Three years pass, and after many hardships the friar is back 
with the haughty reply of the Great Khan: 

“Thou hast said that I should receive baptism. . . . I do not 
understand thy suggestion. Nor do I understand why thou 
sayest I have taken the lands of the Hungarians and the Chris- 
tians.... Were it not for the authority of God, who could do 
these things? And thou sayest, ‘I am a Christian. I adore God, 
I despise the others.’ How knowest thou whom God favors? 
By His power it is that from the rising of the sun even unto 
the setting, from east to west, all lands have paid us tribute... . 
Come in person, thou and thy kings behind thee, with no 
exceptions. Offer unto us service and homage. By this shall 
we know that ye have submitted ; but if ye obey not the word 
of God and reject ours, we shall know ye are all our enemies.” 


(Dated 1246.) 


THIS letter has recently been found in the Vatican Library, 
and exists in several versions, Latin as well as Turkish. 
The spirit of this haughty reply lived on, and still lives on, in 
China. I have on my desk another document, dated 1781, 
telling the captain of an English ship that he may carry so 
many guns and no more, and so many men, and so much gun- 
powder. It is signed by the Imperial Seal of Chien Lung, who 
twelve years later was to claim George III of blessed memory 
as a vassal, and who rejected his plea for trade and treaty. His 
reply to Lord Macartney’s message of 1793 has often been 
quoted, yet these selections are worth noting. He begins: 
“You, O King, live beyond the confines of many seas, but 
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impelled by your humble desire to share the benefits of our 
civilization, you have despatched a mission . . . and sent offer- 
ings of your country’s produce. I have read your memorial: 
the earnest terms in which it is couched reveal due humility on 
your part, and this is as it should be. . . . But you assert that 
your love for our Celestial Dynasty fills you with desire to 
acquire our civilization: know that our ceremonies and laws 
are so different that even if your ambassador were to acquire 
their rudiments, you could not transplant them to your alien 
ae 

“Swaying the whole world, I have but one object: to rule it 
perfectly . . . strange and costly objects do not interest me. I 
... have no use for your country’s productions.” 

This firm and haughty refusal continues: 

“T do not forget the lonely remoteness of your isle, cut off 
from the world by barriers and wastes of ocean, nor do I over- 
look your excusable ignorance of the usages of the Celestial 
Empire. ... Obey with trembling and show no negligence.” 

As Bertrand Russell has pointed out, ‘‘No one understands 
China until this document has ceased to be absurd.”” What had 
Hanoverian England to offer to the Chinese? The tide was 
setting the other way, and the Eighteenth Century was sitting 
at the feet of China. But for us the chief significance is this, 
that these documents prove beyond any question that the facile 
picture of an Orient disturbed and trampled upon by a 
ruthless Occident has only partial truth. It is too true—alas! 
in any degree. But Asia was the first aggressor. 


ET us look even further back. I have often pondered the 
superb stone tablet at Sianfu or Chang An, the great cos- 
mopolitan capital of the Tangs. They were the longest-lived 
and in many ways the most powerful of Chinese dynasties, and 
in the reign of the greatest of them, Tai Tsung, when ambas- 
sadors came from all over the world to the capital, and when 
every man was a poet, a mission from the West or the Near 
East was welcomed at the court. The famous Nestorian tablet 
of 781 reveals the attitude of the great emperor to these for- 
eigners. Sure of herself, we see Confucian China, which in the 
next century was to proscribe and persecute Buddhism, now 
giving a careful and intelligent yet cordial welcome to these 
monks from the West. They arrived in 635 A.D., and the 
Emperor sent his prime minister to the Western frontier to 
welcome them to the capital, Chang An, then the wonder of 
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the age. Besides the main castle with its nine gates there were 
thirty-six imperial palaces which reared “over the city their 
resplendent towers and battlements of gold, while innumerable 
mansions vied with one another in magnificence.” The sacred 
books which the monks brought were duly and carefully trans- 
lated in the Imperial Library, and the Emperor made a 
careful study of them and was “deeply impressed with the 
rightness and truth of the religion,” and “gave special orders 
for its dissemination.” 

The edict tells us that Tai Tsung described the new religion 
as “philosophical, profound and conducive to perfection”; 
declaring that its principles “are indispensable for life and 
progress,” and that its reasoning distinguishes between the 
eternal verities and the transient vehicle in which they are con- 
veyed; and that he further commended the teachings of these 
missionaries as pacific. Here then we see the Chinese mind at 
its best, tolerant, discriminating, judicial and far-sighted, sure 
of itself, yet open to new ideas. It is interesting to reflect 
that at this time the Arabs, only six years after the death of 
Mohammed, were seizing Jerusalem and about to invade 
Egypt wtih the war cry of Islam on their lips and an intolerant 
monotheism in their hearts. 


yet the Arab faith was spread as much by merchants as by 

soldiers, and our next picture of China’s attitude to a 
foreign religion is given us by the Arab merchant, [bn Wahab, 
who came about 875 to the Emperor’s court, still occupied by 
a Tang emperor. But the great dynasty is passing; the onrush 
of Islam has been stayed by Charles Martel in Europe; 
Charlemagne has come and gone, and Bagdad has become the 
splendid center of Arabian culture. The Nestorian churches 
live on in China in spite of persecution by the Buddhists, and 
now we get this unexpected picture of a great Chinese emperor 
looking into their scriptures and discussing them with his 
Arab guest. 

The scene is Chang An once more, and the Arab traveller, 
turbaned and deferential, stands before the Dragon Throne. 
The Emperor is laying before him a series of portraits in 
whom he recognizes the prophets of Israel, Noah and the ark, 
Moses with his rod and Jesus seated upon an ass and sur- 
rounded by his apostles. The Arab explains the stories to the 
Emperor, who laughs and says, “You have guessed right in 
recognizing this as Noah; as to the submersion of the earth, we 
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do not admit it. The Flood neither reached our country nor 
India.” Here is the practical Chinese mind, to which the 
annals of both countries are open; for already many pilgrims 
had been to India and had returned to write the most reliable 
annals of India that we have from this early period. The 
Emperor is described also as recognizing Moses, but his com- 
ment that Moses appeared on a narrow stage and that his 
people showed themselves refractory, reveals that he had read 
the scriptures and had a keen sense of the smallness of Israelite 
history and of its essence, which is just this continual rejection 
of the great leaders by the masses. China has always asked the 
missionary of Christ, “Why does one event in the Han Era 
affect all the world?” “What happened to mankind in this age 
of the Three Dynasties?” She does not ask herself, ‘‘How can 
a man of the Chow Dynasty be classical for all time?” Or 
rather she did not until lately. 


ND now has come the great discovery of the caves of Tung 
Huang, in many ways more important than that of the 
tomb of Tutankhamen. Here are literally thousands of docu- 
ments, early Hebrew and Christian manuscripts, the first 
hymn to the Trinity, the earliest Chinese landscapes, innumer- 
able pictures of Buddhist saints; and among them a book in 
which we see the Chinese Emperor Te Tsung, of the begin- 
ning of the Ninth Century, sternly forbidding the attempts of 
the Nestorian missionary and the Buddhist monk to work 
together in an attempt to translate the Buddhist scriptures. 

“Tt is to be wished,” he says, “that the boundaries of the 
doctrines be kept distinct and the sources be not intermingled. 
Orthodoxy differs from heterodoxy as the rivers King and Wei 
have a different course.” 

This document names the Nestorian Adam “Ching Tsing,” 
who is the author of the Nestorian tablet, and it is thus a 
valuable proof of the genuineness of that remarkable work 
which Voltaire tried to prove to be a forgery of the Jesuits, 
even while he was palming off on the world of Europe an 
actual forgery made in India by one of their most brilliant 
scholars as a proof that India did not need their teachings! 
This was the Fifth or Roma Veda of de Nobili, greatest of 
adapters, prince of Jesuits. 

All this takes us back once more to the court of the Great 
Mogul in India. We see Akbar greeting the Jesuits, raising 
their scriptures to his head with reverence, and putting up a 
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statue of the Virgin Mary in his chapel. We see him giving 
instructions that Prince Murad, then a child of eight or nine, 
be given lessons from them in Christianity, and that the 
court poet, his friend Faz], translate the Gospels. But we also 
catch the rumblings of Mohammedan fury. As Abul Faz] is 
writing the records of Akbar’s reign, ““These accursed monks,” 
he says, “applied the description of Satan and of his qualities 
to Mohammed, best of prophets—the blessing of Allah be on 
him and on us—a thing which the devils themselves would not 
do.” For while Akbar showed himself tolerant and friendly, 
the Jesuits, so accommodating in other places, sternly refused 
to compromise at the royal court, until Akbar gradually lost 
interest in them and their teachings. 


ND if we turn from Eastern to Western accounts of these 
doings we shall see how humbly Elizabeth and James I 
approached the Great Mogul as petitioners, how they sought 
for opportunities of trade in India, and how as in China and 
Japan so in India they were held at arm’s length for centuries. 
These things must be known, in order that the Orient may be 
duly understood and respected, but also that we may disabuse 
our minds of the pictures of the aggressive West forcing upon 
a meek and suffering Asia its commodities and its ideas. 

The Spirit of Asia has indeed been patient, but it has never 
been meek. When the first Western disturber of her peace, 
Alexander the Great, had time to remember that he was a 
pupil of Aristotle, he sent for a Brahmin to come and talk 
philosophy with him. The characteristic reply was a reminder 
that he was not a god—though his court consistently claimed 
it; that a sage had no use for anything that Alexander had to 
offer. “‘Dardamiv hath need of nought from thee: come thou to 
him if thou wouldst learn wisdom.” Here is a consistent, 
almost typical, reply of the Ancient East to the upstart West. 
Brahmin, Khan and Manchu Emperor all say the same thing 
in different words. It was only the meek missionary who got 
any hearing. Asia is always ready to talk on equal terms about 
religious matters and she showed a courteous tolerance until 
their work was undone by the misconduct of their countrymen 
in secular occupations. 

A word then may be said in conclusion as to the admirable 
conduct and skill of the missionaries during these long and 
difficult centuries. The great friar, Monte Corvino, we see 
enduring hardship, loneliness and misrepresentation for thirty 
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years in Peking. We see the great Jesuits, who more than any 
others interpreted Asia to the West and mediated Western 
science to Asia. Even the proud Kang Hsi says of them in his 
Imperial edict, ““The sect of the Western Ocean who honored 
Tien Chu (the King of Heaven) rank also with those that are 
corrupt. But these men understand mathematics, and so we 
employ them.” And we see delightful pictures of the great 
mathematician and astronomer presenting a map of the world 
to the Emperor, and being told that he had put China at one 
side and not in the middle, and so must re-draw it; the cor- 
rected version: is still treasured in China. We see the Jesuits 
patiently making toy fountains and other mechanical devices 
to please these gifted dilettantes, and by all means commend- 
ing the truth by becoming all things to all men. We see de 
Nobili dressed (or undressed) as a Brahmin, with shaven 
head and sacred thread about his neck, living as an Indian that 
he might commend Christianity to India; and even forging a 
document which came to be a fifth Veda, fulfilling India’s 
religious quest and giving her new truth. 

We have glanced at the noble Francis Xavier at work, but 
we must remember that for nine years before he found himself 
at home with the nobles of Japan, he toiled with the perse- 
cuted and despised outcasts of India, baptizing until he could 
no longer hold up his hands, setting the East on fire with his 
enthusiasm. 

And when we come to the great Protestant pioneers and we 
remember the crucified ““Bateren” or Padres of Nagasaki, the 
gifted cobbler, Carey, who became the father of Bengal litera- 
ture and a professor of Sanscrit, the printer, Marshman, who 
made the first Chinese dictionary, and their contemporary, 
Robert Morrison, patiently waiting to enter the proud portals 
of China, there is so much that is entertaining and modern that 
perhaps we had better leave them for another article. They 
are the witnesses that even in our own time the Eastern nations 
continued their attitude of proud aloofness, and it is not the 
least of their achievements that they opened a door through 
which the tides of life could pass from East to West and from 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 
THE SHANGHAI TRUCE AGREEMENT 


HE terms of the Shanghai Armistice, official English 

version, in accordance with which the warfare in and 
around Shanghai was terminated pending a more general 
series of Sino-Japanese negotiations and following which the 
complete evacuation of Japanese military forces (other than 
marines) took place, is given in the following paragraphs.’ 
Article I 

The Japanese and Chinese authorities having already given 
the order to cease firing, it is agreed that the cessation of hostil- 
ities is rendered definite as from the 5th of May, 1932. 

The forces of the two sides will so far as lies in their control 
cease around Shanghai all and every form of hostile acts. 

In the event of doubt arising in regard to the cessation of 
hostilities, the situation in this respect will be ascertained by 
the representatives of the participating friendly Powers. 
Article II 

The Chinese troops will remain in their present positions 
pending later arrangement upon the reéstablishment of normal 
conditions in the areas dealt with by this agreement. 

The aforesaid positions are indicated in Annex I of this 
agreement. 

Article ITI 

The Japanese troops will be withdrawn to the International 
Settlement and the Settlement roads in the Hongkew district 
as before the incident of January 28, 1932. 

It is recognized, however, that in view of the number of the 
Japanese troops to be accommodated, some will have to be 
temporarily stationed in the localities adjacent to the above- 
mentioned areas. 

The aforesaid localities are indicated in Annex II to this 
agreement. 

Article IV 

A Joint Commission, including members representing the 
participating friendly Powers, will be established to certify 
the mutual withdrawal. This Commission will also collaberate 
in the arrangement for the transfer from the evacuating 

*It had been expected that this would be accompanied by brief notes of analysis 


and comment from our Chinese and Japanese correspondents, but due to delays in the 
transmission of mail these must be held over until the next issue—Editor. 
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Japanese forces to the incoming Chinese police, who will take 
over as soon as the Japanese forces have withdrawn. 

The constitution and procedure of this Commission will be 
defined in Annex III to this agreement. 

Article V 

The present agreement shall come into force on the day of 
the signature thereof. 

The present agreement is made in the Chinese and Japanese 
and English languages. In the event of there being any doubt 
as to the meaning or any difference of meaning between the 
Chinese and Japanese and English texts, the English text shall 
be authoritative. 

Done at Shanghai, Fifth Day of May, 1932. 

(Signed by) 
Mamoru Shigemitsu 
Kenkichi Ueda 
Shigetaro Shimada 
Kan-ichiro Tashiro 
Tai Chi 
Kuo Tai-chi 
Huang Chiang 

In the presence of : 
Sir W. Miles Lampson 
Henry A. Wilden 
Nelson T. Johnson 
Count G. Ciano Di Cortellasso 


Representatives of the friendly Powers assisting in the nego- 
tiations in accordance with the resolution of the Assembly of 
the League of Nations of March 4, 1932. 

Annex I 

The following are the positions of the Chinese troops as 
provided in Article II of this agreement. 

For reference is attached a postal map of the Shanghai dis- 
trict of the scale of 1/150,000. From a point on Soochow 
Creek due south of Anting village to Wangshenchiao, thence 
north across the creek to a point four kilometres east of 
Shatow, and thence northwest up to and including Hupeikow 
on the Yangtze River. In the event of doubt arising in regard 
thereto, the positions in question will, upon the request of the 
Joint Commission, be ascertained by the representatives of the 
participating friendly Powers, members of the Joint Commis- 
sion. 
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Annex II 


The following are the localities as provided in Article II] 
of this agreement. The aforesaid localities are outlined on the 
attached maps marked A, B, C, and D. 

Area | is shown on Map A. It is agreed that (1) this area 
excludes Woosung village, (2) and that the Japanese will not 
interfere with the operation of the Shanghai-Woosung Rail- 
way or its workshops. 

Area 2 is shown on Map B. It is agreed that the Chinese 
cemetery about one mile from or less to the northeast of the 
International Race Track is excluded from the area used by 
the Japanese troops. 

Area 3 is shown on Map C. It is agreed that the area 
excludes the Chinese village of Tsachachai and the Sanyu 
cloth factory. 

Area 4 is shown on Map D. It is agreed that the area to be 
used includes the Japanese cemetery and the eastward ap- 
proaches thereto. 

In the event of doubt arising in regard thereto, the localities 
in question will, upon the request of the Joint Commission, be 
ascertained by the representatives of the participating friendly 
Powers, members of the Joint Commission. 

The withdrawal of the Japanese troops to the localities indi- 
cated above will be commenced within one week from the day 
when the agreement goes into force and will be completed in 
four weeks from the commencement of the withdrawal. 

The Joint Commission to be established under Article IV 
will make any necessary arrangements for the care and subse- 
quent evacuation of any invalids or injured animals that 
cannot be withdrawn at the time of the evacuation. 

These may be detained at their positions together with the 
necessary medical personnel. The Chinese authorities will 
give protection for the above. 


Annex III 
The Joint Commission will be composed of 12 members, 


namely one civilian and one military representative of each of 
the following: 

The Chinese and Japanese Governments and the American, 
British, French, and Italian heads of the mission in China, 
being the representatives of the friendly Powers assisting in 
the negotiations in accordance with the resolution of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations of March 4. 
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The members of the Joint Commission will employ such 
numbers of assistants as they may from time to time find neces- 
sary in accordance with the decision of the Commission. 

All matters of procedure will be left to the discretion of the 
Commission, whose decisions will be taken by a majority vote, 
the chairman having the casting vote. The chairman will be 
elected by the Commission from among the members repre- 
senting the participating friendly Powers. 

The Commission will, in accordance with its decisions, 
watch in such manner as it believes best the carrying out of 
Articles I, IJ, and III of this agreement and shall be author- 
ized to call attention to any negligence in carrying out the 
provisions of any of the three articles mentioned above. 

In order to ease the general situation and to secure the 
prompt reéstablishment of stability and normal conditions in 
the evacuated area, the Chinese Government hereby intimates 
its intention immediately to establish on its own initiative for 
the maintenance of peace and order in the evacuated area in 
the vicinity of the Shanghai Settlements, a force of special 
constabulary, for which it contemplates the employment of 
experts as officers and instructors. 

It is understood that the incoming Chinese police who will 
take the place of the evacuated Japanese forces in accordance 
with the arrangements for cessation of hostilities around 
Shanghai, will be drawn from the above special constabulary. 


EVENTS IN JAPAN 


OLLOWING the assassination of Premier Inukai on May 

15, the Japanese nation was faced with the grave task of 
forming a new government that might survive the perils of 
partisan, factional and, if possible, fanatical attack. After ten 
days government leaders succeeded in calling together a coali- 
tion or “whole-nation” cabinet, as Japanese newspapers have 
termed it, headed by Viscount Makoto Saito, former governor 
of Korea, as Premier and concurrently Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The cabinet is regarded as strictly non-partisan, with 
strong military influence. Holding its first meeting on May 26, 
it is reported (Rengo, Tokyo) to have stated its policies 
emphatically, and its intention “‘to lay aside ideals for the time 
being and immediately undertake the task of solving the pres- 
ent pressing questions.” 

Some of the questions to which it is expected to address 
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itself are: A clear-cut, positive policy toward the new govern- 
ment of Manchukuo; the safety and well-being of the nation, 
rehabilitation of agriculture and industry; the “cleansing” of 
politics; the “proper” control of public thought; adoption of 
a sound economic and financial policy including tariff reform 
and supervision of the exchange; discipline of the Army and 
Navy, and the stability of public sentiment. 

On June | a special session of the Diet was called to con- 
sider urgent appropriations. Storm clouds of partisan struggle 
gathered as vital discussions of policy were imminent, but 
these were dissipated as attention centered on the 135 million 
yen war appropriation requested by the war department for 
the latter half of the year. The special session was also obliged 
to turn its attention to the pressing problem of relief for the 
silk industry, and to the demands of farmers and farm laborers 
for assistance. On June 14 a resolution was passed in the lower 
house calling for formal recognition by the Japanese govern- 
ment of the new independent government of Manchukuo. To 
the date of going to press no news has been received of any 
confirmatory action by the House of Peers. Such action was 
recommended, however, in the Premier’s initial address on 
foreign policy, delivered June 3. On that same occasion the 
Premier announced that Japanese troops were in Manchuria 
to stay. On June 17 it was reported that Count Uchida, Presi- 
dent of the South Manchuria Railway since the beginning 
of the government’s “strong policy” in Manchuria a year ago 
this June, has accepted the post of Foreign Minister. 


THE OTTAWA IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 
FroR many months the various Dominions of the British 

Commonwealth of Nations have been preparing for the 
Imperial Economic Conference scheduled to take place in 
Ottawa in July of this year. The press of England, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand has been full of it, and a prelimi- 
nary gathering was held in Bermuda in May to consider the 
agenda. 

The Ottawa Conference is‘'an outgrowth of the London 
Imperial Conference of 1930 and is designed to attack the 
inter-dominion economic problems left over from that earlier 
conference. Problems of imperial preference, tariff discrimi- 
nation, etc., will be to the fore. This conference will be 
reported fully for PACIFIC AFFAIRS by a Canadian correspond- 
ent in a later issue. 
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AUSTRALIAN ELECTIONS 


Since the events chronicled in the last issue of PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS, Australia has experienced an apparently unprece- 
dented intervention in State affairs on the part of a State Gov- 
ernor. Commenting on the situation in New South Wales, 
where the financial tactics of State Premier J. T. Lang had 
already caused federal intervention in the collection of taxes, 
the New Zealand Herald says: 


By an exercise of his authority as exceptional as the circumstances 
which have led up to it the Governor of New South Wales has dis- 
missed the Lang Government. A new Premier and an emergency 
Cabinet has been called upon to act until a general election can be 
held. It has frequently been said that a State Governor in Australia 
has this power, but until Mr. Lang’s career of recklessness, defiance 
and financial profligacy entered its later stages the possibility of its 
being acted upon has hardly been taken seriously into account. 


This general election took place in early June, a month 
after Mr. Lang’s dismissal and following a spectacular and 
bitter campaign waged by the Labor party with Lang at its 
head and the United Australia party headed by B. S. B. 
Stevens. Stevens had been delegated as acting Premier in 
Lang’s place. According to Associated Press dispatches of 
June 12 from Sydney, acting Premier Stevens’ party won a 
sweeping victory, with a wide margin of seats in the provincial 
legislature which had previously been a Labor party strong- 
hold. Former Premier Lang won his seat in the legislature by 
a very slight majority. The new Premier Stevens is quoted as 
saying: 

The people have shown they will not tolerate repudiation of 
public debts nor sacrifice their free democracy for any form of Com- 


munist dictatorship. The vote is also an expression of loyalty to the 
throne and empire unity. 


Reflections 


EvitortiAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the 
Pacific upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in 
any instance, as indicative of the editorial attitude of PactFic AFFAIRS. 


THE SHANGHAI ARMISTICE AGREEMENT 
From the China Critic, Shanghai, May 12, 1932 


The Shanghai armistice agreement was signed on the 5th and it has 
aroused many popular protests. On its account Mr. Quo Tai-chi, the chief 
delegate, was attacked and injured by a party of radical students. We have 
commented on that incident elsewhere; here we shall consider the agreement 
itself. Far from being satisfied with its terms, we would not, however, put the 
blame on those who conducted the negotiations or the government for having 
agreed to them. It is the general policy of the government vis-a-vis Japan 
which calls for criticism. In spite of all declarations and statements to the 
contrary, the government has consistently followed a policy of nonresistance 
and undue dependence on diplomatic measures for settling the Sino-Japanese 
conflict. To begin with, there was no resistance to the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria last September. Fortunately the 19th Route Army put up a stub- 
born stand in Shanghai for over a month, but in this connection the govern- 
ment also showed a lack of strong determination. All the time, while Japa- 
nese reinforcements were being rushed to Shanghai in quick succession, no 
additional Chinese troops were transferred to Shanghai to support the 19th 
and 5th Route Armies. Many days previous to the landing of Japanese 
soldiers at Liuho, the Shanghai papers had hinted about their apparent inten- 
tion to outflank our line of defence, in connection with the mysterious desti- 
nation of certain Japanese transport ships, but no reinforcements were sent 
from Soochow or Hangchow to guard against this flank attack. It was even 
rumored that the government wanted to withdraw the 19th Route Army 
beyond the 20 Ji radius as demanded by Japan in order to end the war at any 
cost. True, no major hostilities occurred after that time, but, as in Manchuria, 
a large piece of territory occupying a strategic position in our national defence 
came under Japanese military control. In this advantageous position Japan was 
therefore able to bargain with us, and to refuse all terms of settlement and troop 
withdrawal that would be favorable or even satisfactory to us. Hence, if the 
agreement is a disappointment to us, it is not the fault of the negotiators, 
Chinese or neutral. We believe they have done their best, and the result, 
though unsatisfactory, is all that we can expect under the circumstances. Had 
no agreement been reached, the region would be under Japanese occupation 
for a much longer period. The critics of the agreement argue that the Japa- 
nese troops would have to be withdrawn for transfer to Manchuria anyway, 
but without an agreement such withdrawal would not restore the occupied 
territory to China unless the government is determined to take it back by 
force. And we know it is not so determined. This is really the crux of the 
whole situation. Had the government any determination to offer armed 
resistance, a military expedition should have long ago been sent to Man- 
churia, say at the time of the Shanghai war. Japan would then be simul- 
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taneously engaged at two fronts, and the outcome would not be so easy to 
predict. At least the financial drain would have been much greater for her, 
and, as was pointed out in one of our articles long ago, she might have to 
agree to terms that would be more favorable to us. As it is, we allow the 
enemy to deal with us piecemeal, offering resistance first at one point and 
then at another, instead of simultaneously. And all the time the government 
seems to hope that the fighting will soon be over, or that a deus ex machina in 
the form of the League of Nations and the United States will stop the fight 
and secure for us the best terms of peace. Its policy has been one of “‘com- 
promising for the sake of the whole,” a Chinese saying which advocates peace 
at any cost. It does not know that peace so obtained is often not worth the 
paper on which the agreement is written. 


JAPAN’s WITHDRAWAL 
From the Tokyo Jiji, translated in the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, May 19, 1932 

The Government’s decision on complete withdrawal of the Japanese troops 
from Shanghai is a matter for congratulation. Nothing since the outbreak of 
the Manchurian conflict has created a better impression of Japan in foreign 
countries. Reports cabled from Geneva tell of the pleasant surprise of the 
leaders of the League of Nations at the news of Japan’s decision to withdraw. 
There is little doubt that the present action will lead to a change for the 
better in the attitude of the Committee of 19 toward Japan. 

When Japan intervened in Shanghai, foreign countries made no secret of 
their displeasure at the action. Those countries which were not favorably 
inclined toward Japan accused it of territorial designs upon Shanghai. To 
these countries, Japan’s decision to evacuate Shanghai completely within a 
month must have been a revelation. 

Part of the Japanese expeditionary force in Shanghai has already been 
withdrawn. The latest reports tell of the completion of the shifting of the 
14th Division to Manchuria from Shanghai. Thus there is only one unit, the 
9th Division, remaining to be withdrawn before Japan gets out of Shanghai. 
Arrangements for the return of this division are proceeding. Before long 
there will be not a single Japanese land soldier around Shanghai. 

Withdrawal of the Japanese expeditionary force in Shanghai does not 
mean that normal conditions have been restored in the international city. 
The purpose of the dispatch of troops to Shanghai has not been achieved yet. 
The hopes for the safety of Japanese interests in Shanghai depend upon the 
proposed round table conference. The task in front of the conference is to 
devise methods for ensuring the permanent peace of Shanghai. 

In this connection, we are grateful to the Ministers of the friendly Powers 
for their participation in the negotiations which led to the conclusion of an 
armistice between Japan and China last week. The decision of Japan to 
evacuate Shanghai was an expression of confidence in the ability of the 
friendly Powers to see to the faithful observance of the terms of the armistice 
agreement by China. We hope that the Ministers of the friendly Powers 
will use their influence in obtaining an early convocation of the round table 
conference. 


JAPAN VINDICATED AT SHANGHAI 
From the Miyako, translated in the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, May 19, 1932 
The entire Japanese expeditionary force in Shanghai will shortly be 
brought home. The soldiers fought against sundry odds for many days to 
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protect the lives and property of Japanese residents and to maintain peace 
and order. In withdrawing, Japan relies upon the other Powers concerned. 
Evacuation, however, was a foregone conclusion, for the troops were not sent 
with any sinister designs on China. Propaganda against Japan has been circu- 
lated recklessly by China, delaying a solution. China must now be ashamed 
in the face of Japan’s present action. 

The great efforts of the representatives of the Powers in consummating 
the armistice deserve sincere thanks. Those who were swayed by Chinese 
propaganda and influenced the League of Nations to assume a firm attitude 
must now recognize that they lacked correct appreciation of the situation. 
Reports from Geneva reveal that confidence in China is declining and that 
sentiment toward Japan is improving. This is natural. The feeling will affect 
the Manchurian incident, and we believe that the League will eventually 
recognize Japan’s sincerity in contributing to peace in the Far East. 

There is admittedly some doubt as to whether complete peace will be 
restored in Shanghai and whether the safety of the lives and property of the 
Japanese residents will be assured after the Japanese troops leave. If Japan’s 
expectations are betrayed, circumstances may compel that the troops be sent a 
second time. If this happens, it will be an advantage not only to China, but 
also to Japan and the world at large. It devolves upon China to reconsider 
her attitude carefully in the future and to take proper measures after the 
Japanese troops leave. The Japanese casualties in Shanghai include 634 dead 
and 1,791 wounded. Japan has made great sacrifices. 


SHANGHAI WITHDRAWAL 
From the Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, May 19, 1932 


The decision to withdraw the Japanese expeditionary force from Shanghai 
will be received with relief the world over. The announcement does not come 
entirely as a surprise since in any event the truce agreement recently signed at 
Shanghai pledged Japan to commence withdrawal within two weeks of the 
signing of that agreement, withdrawal to be completed within six weeks. A 
few hours after signature it was announced that preparations were being 
made for the first troop movements, and on Tuesday came the order for the 
withdrawal of the 14th Division and their despatch to Manchuria. But 
though complete withdrawal into the Settlement area was assured within a 
few weeks’ time, it was generally anticipated that Japan would maintain her 
occupation at least to the extent of keeping a few thousand troops in the Settle- 
ment. There would not be any difficulties in the way, nor could there be any 
objection from any quarter whatsoever. Britain has maintained a large garri- 
son in Shanghai for the past five years, and looks like maintaining it for 
another five. Japan has preferred not to follow this example. It is true there 
is a limit to the number of troops which the Settlement can accommodate, but 
we do not think any nation—or even the Municipal Council which controls 
the Settlement—would venture to offer objections had Japan decided to main- 
tain a temporary garrison. No doubt quarters could have been found for them 
in the outlying extra-Settlement districts, and the British Government would 
have been presented with an excellent excuse for reducing the British forces 
still further. A garrison inside the Settlement, it may be pointed out, is a 
vastly different matter from occupation of purely Chinese soil. In the truce 
negotiations China has sought to secure Japanese withdrawal not from the 
international city, but from Chinese soil. The British forces now in Shanghai 
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have never set foot outside the International Settlement, except, of course, as 
unarmed individuals bent on sightseeing. 

Japan’s decision to effect a clean withdrawal must be hailed as a great 
gesture. It will do more to settle the strained situation than any amount of 
pious utterances, and contrasts sharply with the niggardly concessions for 
which the Chinese have hitherto had to fight tooth and nail. The continued 
presence of the Japanese forces must inevitably be a potential source of further 
friction. When tempers on both sides are frayed, the least untoward incident 
may be charged with explosives, and as long as Japanese troops are in Shang- 
hai, either close to the Settlement or even in it, there is very grave danger. 
The events of last January are a tragic illustration of how easy it is for armed 
forces to drift into collision. All the fighting which ravaged Shanghai and 
vicinity has led to exactly nothing. The position today is the same as it was 
on January 28th, when the Japanese ultimatum demanding the cessation of 
Government inspired anti-Japanese movements was accepted by the Chinese. 
Lack of codrdination between the civilian and military authorities on both 
sides, and injudicious moves either by the Japanese naval commander or Gen- 
eral Tsai of the 19th Chinese Route Army—the blame has never yet been 
apportioned—led to midnight fighting which spread in intensity and serious- 
ness until, every polite fiction notwithstanding, there was open warfare. With- 
drawal will prevent a repetition of the tragedy. It is the only safeguard. 

That there remains an element of danger, however, cannot be gainsaid. 
In effect, Japan is accepting the Powers’ implied assurance that there is no 
longer any danger to Japanese lives and property. She is accepting at its full 
value the Nanking authorities’ claim that the Chinese Government is in a 
position to afford complete protection. Though the truce agreement contained 
no political conditions, and made no mention, direct or otherwise, of the 
cessation of the boycott, there is at least a tacit understanding that pending 
the round table conference there will be no recrudescence of anti-Japanese 
activities. This does not mean the boycott will vanish instanter. So desirable 
a response to Japan’s gesture is not to be expected. The Chinese have been 
deeply embittered by the progress of events since September, and with destroyed 
Chapei to restore are not likely to forget in a hurry. A boycott of sorts will 
still be waged, but if China fulfills her share of the bargain she will see to it 
that it is purely a personal affair, and not a semi-official activity supported by 
coercion and threats, and by physical force. It is difficult, of course, to keep 
a boycott within reasonable bounds, but it should not be a hard matter to 
judge whether the Nanking authorities are sincere in suppressing intimidation, 
and allowing those who wish to trade with Japan to do so. This was Japan’s 
quarrel with Shanghai, and the reason for intervention—that the boycott was 
the Chinese Government’s weapon, and that the Chinese nation was con- 
scripted in economic warfare. It is sincerely to be hoped that Japan will have 
no cause to regret withdrawal, that China will show the expected response, 
and that the coming diplomatic conference—free of the shadow of military 
occupation—will see a final agreement reached on the Shanghai aspect of the 
China crisis. 

There is, of course, another view of the withdrawal. The cynic will con- 
tend that Japan’s gesture has an ulterior motive behind it. Japan burned her 
fingers at Shanghai, did nothing to increase her military prestige, but on the 
other hand considerably worsened her position at Geneva. Quite possibly these 
reasons have had a certain amount of weight. The maintenance of troops at 
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Shanghai is very costly, and Japan can ill afford the expense, with her budget 
strained, her industries hard hit, and an unknown bill still to pay for Man- 
churia. Shanghai has admittedly been a costly blunder. It cannot honestly be 
claimed that the military operations which eventually resulted in the retreat 
of the Chinese troops to the points designated constituted a brilliant victory 
or dealt the Chinese armies a crushing blow. The Chinese casualties were 
heavy in comparison with the Japanese, but the 19th Route Army and its allies 
were by no means decimated. Neutral military observers, in fact, tell a queer 
story of an orderly retreat carried out in masterly fashion when the Japanese 
landed at Liuho to commence a flanking movement, so masterly that the Jap- 
anese headquarters were in ignorance of what had happened until a general 
attack was launched on empty trenches. But then neutral observers are notor- 
iously ignorant of the true facts. Be that as it may, blunder is the only correct 
description of the Shanghai intervention. It accomplished nothing except the 
destruction of $400,000,000 worth of property—this is the Japanese figure, 
the Chinese is several times higher—for the truce which terminated it does 
not even stipulate the calling of the round table conference, though this may 
be implied. The intervention exacted no guarantees, and has left the cessation 
of the boycott entirely to China’s good sense. It may seem strange, too, that 
without any visible change of conditions the necessity for protection which was 
so strong a week ago, has vanished. But if the military authorities are satisfied 
that China has suddenly undergone a change of heart, the world is not likely 
to contradict them. 

It is better, perhaps, not to seek ulterior motives, but accept withdrawal 
as a grand gesture. Certainly Japan is well out of it. 


RouNnD TABLE CONFERENCE 
From the Osaka Mainichi, May 5, 1932 


The truce convention has reached the final stage of initialling by the parties 
concerned in regard to China’s independent declaration on the district where 
Chinese troops are concentrated. The declaration was submitted by China on 
May 2 to the foreign military officers, who transmitted it to the Japanese 
officials, who agreed to it. 

We discussed some days ago the subject of the truce convention, but it is 
natural for Japan to be apprehensive of the presence of Chinese troops at 
Pootung opposite Shanghai and south of Soochow Creek and to be solicitous 
of obtaining a full guarantee that will eradicate such apprehension. The 
Powers seem to be cognizant of the reason for Japan’s apprehension concerning 
the future. 

The Chinese declaration on this question, however, is reported to have 
obtained the approval of the Japanese authorities and we may be justified in 
believing that the source of future trouble in this respect has been eradicated. 
We may not be so certain about this until we see the declaration itself, but we 
feel safe in depending upon the judgment of our delegates in Shanghai. 

The completion of this truce convention means a medium through which 
one future nuisance for our country can be forever put down, and it is a 
matter of sincere congratulations for all concerned. It is especially pleasant to 
note that the truce convention has been drafted, independent of the tragic 
incident in Shanghai on April 29, the Imperial Birthday, and without suffering 
any ill effects of the incident, as was for a time feared. 

The truce convention is thus ready to be signed, but we must remember 
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that this is only a prelude to our plan of forcing China to correct her wrong 
attitude toward Japan and of maintaining peace at Shanghai. What has hap- 
pened and what might happen hereafter in Shanghai, which is a hotbed of 
Chinese anti-foreignism, will be taken up by the round table conference that is 
soon to be opened. 

We do not expect much of this round table conference just now, but at 
present this is the only means through which we may make formally known 
to China and others the damage we have suffered and the damage we may 
suffer hereafter. Whether the round table conference is successful or not, we 
should do our utmost in insisting on our justified action, and for this reason 
the completion of the truce convention deserves our congratulations. 


JAPAN AND RusSIA 
From the Manchester Guardian Weekly, April 22, 1932 


If the present Japanese occupation of Manchuria is, as seems probable, 
continued indefinitely, there is likely to be serious trouble between Japan and 
Russia. For Russia has considerable interests in Manchuria. Already, a state 
of tension exists between the two countries that shows itself every now and 
again in some inflammatory incident followed by an exchange of diplomatic 
notes. According to the Soviet authorities, there are plenty of White Russians 
knocking about in Manchuria who are ready to intrigue or fight against the 
government that has exiled them; on the other hand, rumours, always unsub- 
stantiated, are from time to time circulated to the effect that Chinese resistance 
to Japanese aggression receives encouragement and help from Russia. Though 
it is clear enough that neither Russia nor Japan has any stomach for a war, the 
actual situation in Manchuria might easily cause them to drift into one. The 
discontented inhabitants of the province are themselves constantly giving 
trouble tc the government that has been established there by Japan, and some- 
times as bandits, sometimes as Chinese Nationalists egged on by Soviet agents, 
they add to the Manchurian chaos. On Tuesday a general strike was declared 
on the Chinese Eastern Railway as a protest against the arrest of certain 
railway employees in connection with the blowing up of a Japanese armoured 
train, and General Ma entered upon a new phase of a remarkably varied 
career by denouncing the Ministry in which he lately held the Portfolio of 
War. His denunciations were extravagant. He said, for instance, that poor 
Henry Pu-yi had tried to take poison rather than serve as Emperor-President 
of the Monarchical-Republican and highly independent State of Manchuria, 
and that he, General Ma, had been bullied and cajoled by the wily Japanese 
into forgetting for a short time his duty as a loyal Chinese subject. General 
Ma is, of course, a joke. But Manchuria is not a joke. It is the most menacing 
situation in a world that is full of menacing situations. 


NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS 
From the Philippine Magazine, Manila, March, 1932 


__ Events of the last few weeks ought to stir us to greater efforts in the direc- 
tion of national preparedness. 

The statement of Secretary of War Hurley that Filipinos are unprepared 
to resist an armed invasion should induce us to adopt a definite plan of 
universal military training. We should be the first to ask America to lend us 
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a helping hand in that program of preparation. At least the present Secretary 
of War would not be the one to object to such a plan, which is in complete 
harmony with what seems to be his idea of preparedness. 

It seems rather childish for Filipinos to insist that there is no possible 
danger from external attack on the Philippines. Such an attitude is laughed at 
by peoples who are acquainted with the realities of world situations. Filipinos 
would be better respected if they became realists and prepared themselves to 
face the world as it is, and not as they would want it to be. 

Military training of the whole population is only one phase of national 
organization. But it is one of the most important phases of it. The individual 
members of a nation must be habituated to act together as one unit. They 
must be imbued with the essential spirit of social discipline and teamwork. 
They must be given a certain amount of physical training conducive to good 
health. All this can best be done by means of military training. The other 
peoples of the world rely upon their military effectiveness for their ultimate 
safety ; why should Filipinos hope to be able to rely upon anything else? 

Another phase of national preparedness was again forced upon our atten- 
tion by the statement of a Japanese professor who came recently on the training 
ship sent by the Osaka Fisheries Institute. 

He said that the Filipinos are way behind the Japanese in methods of deep- 
sea fishing. 

People who know what Japan has done to give its fishermen the necessary 
technical and practical training in marine industries are not surprised to see 
the successful peaceful penetration of Japanese fishermen in Philippine waters. 
With her well-equipped schools and laboratories and training ships, Japan is 
fully prepared to exploit the rich marine resources of the Philippines. The 
Philippines is absolutely unprepared to meet this Japanese competition. 

What has the Philippines done to resist this invasion of one of its essential 
industries? 

It is really high time that we wake up to the vital need of preparing our- 
selves for the international conflicts that we as a people will be drawn into. 
This is a world of conflicts and the people that do not prepare for their own 
defense are bound to suffer—-CoNnRADOo BENITEZ. 


ForTUNES IN ARMS 
From the New Statesman and Nation, London, March 26, 1932 


How many people realise that fortunes are being made in Europe out of 
arming China and Japan? The German press is supplying some interesting 
details. The names of the ships with their dates of sail are given: they show 
that large freights of explosives, bombs, machine guns, aéroplane parts and 
revolvers have left the harbors of the Elbe bound for Japan during February. 
The Skoda factories in Czechoslovakia sent 700 boxes of munitions via Ham- 
burg to Japan and on the following day a Norwegian steamer, Zoward, took 
4,000 boxes of explosives from Germany on its way to Japan. And so on 
from day to day. The German chemical industry has sent huge quantities of 
acid to Japan for making explosives, and in one case 2,600 crates of chemicals 
were declared as “pianos.” The Skoda works in Czechoslovakia, which are 
controlled by the Schneider Creusot firm in France, have already done well 
out of this war. Already 18,000 bombs and 2,300 gas bombs have been 
shipped to Japan. The Japanese military Commission was in Czechoslovakia 
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in February and this visit is probably not unconnected with the big contract 
for bombs to be shipped via Trieste on which the Skoda works were busy 
shortly afterwards. In France, the Schneider works at Creusot have received 
a contract for 20 heavy tanks, and the French automobile factory at Dijon 
is making 4,000 heavy aéroplane bombs for Japan. In Poland, the Japanese have 
given contracts to firms in Eastern Upper Silesia amounting to more than 
$3,000,000. From the United States, according to a declaration made in the 
House of Representatives, munitions worth $180,000,000 have been shipped 
to Japan. Great Britain has only had a small share in this traffic. During 
December, 1931, munitions valued at £29,648, and during January valued 
£12,285 were sold to Japan. One is not surprised that there are forces in 
the press and elsewhere directly working to prevent agreement about dis- 
armament at Geneva. 


Books of the Pacific 


COLONIAL POLICY 
By A. D. A. de Kat Angelino 

Translated by G. J. Renier and the author 

University of Chicago Press, 1931 

At last the English-reading world, without learning Dutch 
(for which time and facilities are wholly lacking for most of 
us), may study the course of events, the principles and prac- 
tices which are responsible for the success of Dutch colonial 
enterprise in the East Indies. Dr. de Kat Angelino is to be 
congratulated both on his own masterly treatise, and on the 
quality of this English translation. 

The appearance of this work, embodying knowledge, un- 
derstanding and wisdom acquired through a lifetime of active, 
thoughtful experience, is an event of major importance in 
these critical years when governments, and responsible indi- 
viduals of all races, need all the light they can gain on tested 
social procedures and means of avoiding pitfalls of unsound 
policy. 

In the meeting of East and West, which is discussed in 
Chapter I, the development of Oriental populations must, in 
the author’s view, proceed from severe scientific premises 
based upon understanding of the roots of indigenous culture. 
Alienating Orientals from their own dispensation causes cul- 
tural impoverishment and disrupts the organic unity of the 
popular soul. Disintegration of the social organism is likely 
to result. 

Yet the clash of cultures is inevitable, and only that which 
is capable of surviving in the open atmosphere of world 
traffic will remain in the civilization of the East. 

The efforts of enlightened leaders in the Orient point the 
way to proper adjustments. While accepting the Zertgeist of 
the West, they nevertheless seek to maintain national culture. 

Chapter II is entitled “The Call of Leadership.” The 
theme that runs through the whole chapter is that leadership 
rests not with the white man alone, but with the élite of East 
and West. Dynamic progress in the Orient is likened to “a 
knight in full armor in the midst of a defenceless multitude.” 
Leadership should protect, and at the same time call forth 
self-exertion. But autocracy, whether native or Western, 
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though still an imperative necessity, is destined gradually to 
pass the reins of government to popular responsibility. 

Occidental nations are mobile entities existing in an atmos- 
phere of varying tensions, in which the individual becomes 
an autonomous microcosm. Property becomes an abstraction, 
dominated by world credit. Its flexible cohesion, due to inner 
tension, permits of collaboration on a large scale, which makes 
possible great concentration of power. Differentiation of 
labor involves vast systematization. Legislation looks to a 
distant future. Justice is guided by abstract principle. Within 
the frame of codrdination and cooperation, initiative and the 
development of personality are fostered. In the interplay of 
innumerable centers of power existing by reason of voluntary 
relationship of free personalities, the organism of Western 
society is actuated by the ordered dynamics of a gigantic 
macrocosm. ‘Progress, publicity and responsibility charac- 
terize the whole of Western society. It is in the big cities, 
where division of labor and codperation have reached their 
highest degree of development, that we see the dynamic cen- 
ters of Western society” (p. 66). 

The traditional society of the East is static, it is earth- 
bound, lives with the rhythm of nature, chained to communal 
locale and heritage. Isolation prevails in village life despite 
a cultural veneer of Buddhism, Hinduism or Islam. Group 
instinct dominates consciousness, individuality is suppressed. 
Proprietorship is circumscribed by family and communal 
obligations. Enterprise is accomplished by means of mutual 
assistance rather than organization or division of labor. “It 
is a profound mistake to compare this communal sense with 
ultra-modern communism. The only thing they have in com- 
mon is their retrogressive tendency” (p. 71). The community 
is self-contained, desiring a minimum of external commerce, 
and requires a modicum of money. “The increased use of 
money strengthens individualism at the expense of the com- 
munal sense.”” Law is a matter of traditional custom conse- 
crated by veneration of the past and by usage. Justice is a 
matter, not a principle, but of concrete circumstance and 
adjustment: there exists a pattern based on precedent, but it 
is flexible. There is no concern with the future. 

The townless East is a vast countryside. Its cities remain 
large villages or agglomerations of villages: few approximate 
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in organization even the medieval cities of Europe, in which 
the germs of civic freedom and nationality were nurtured. 

Between the facile internationalism established by the 
great religions, and the conscious internationalism of our day, 
lie centuries of strife and labor. In Eastern countries the intel- 
lectual energies that have been dedicated to cultural creation 
must now turn to the building of social, economic and political 
unity. The ruler’s role in the East was paternalistic, his dig- 
nity was deified. While the peasant had inalienable rights of 
proprietorship, the ruler had absolute rights to the harvest. 
The village community retained its autonomy, and its chief 
stood as mediator between it and the ruler or his officials. 

“With the birth of the Western town the ways of the East 
and West have parted, not to meet again until the time, which 
is now drawing near, of the coming of world citizenship” 
(p. 89). And while the East is being aroused to the dynamism 
of the West, many Westerners, weary and dismayed by the 
tension of living, and stirred by dormant memories of the 
past, are lured by the “call of the East,” by its repose and 
colourful serenity. 

Chapter III discovers the lure of distance as activating 
the “spirit of the West.’ Humanity and idealism, the “doc- 
trine of the deed,” the perfectibility of social personality and 
of organized society are its characteristic manifestations. 
Synthesis is to be achieved through dynamizing indigenous 
social forces. Apathy and anarchy are the germs of antithesis. 
Individualism is termed antisocial and is opposed to the prin- 
ciple of true personality. Spengler’s morphological interpre- 
tation of history, which denies progress through interaction of 
cultures and assimilation, is rejected. 

Chapter IV finds the spirit of the West and the soul of the 
East akin in essence. The principle of synthesis is not homo 
faber, the product of material need and the creator of tech- 
nique, but Man, whose zenith and horizon are divinity and 
humanity, recognized in Christianity, Islam, Hinduism and 
Buddhism, Confucianism and Taoism. The secret of Western 
strength lies, not in its external achievements, but in its 
spiritual impulsions. The East is shown not to be immutable. 
But isolation or limitation of the social horizon, which limits 
expansion of personality, must be transcended, and Western 
facilities are a necessary factor in this change. The modern 
city drains the countryside, but in return sends out its fertiliz- 
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ing streams of communication, education and commerce. 
Communism, which stifles group loyalty and personality, is 
again condemned and contrasted with true communalism out 
of which civic sense is to be evolved. A pre-logical and 
magico-mystical mode of consciousness must give way to the 
rule of reason, but reverence and the sense of sacredness 
should be preserved, and the transition must be very gradual, 
for at present the roots of morality lie in the old order. The 
spirit of the West will release the soul of the East. 

Chapter V on “The Synthesis of Cultures” points to our 
debt of gratitude to the past and our duty of reverence for 
man, society and divinity. East and West should be faithful 
companions in the upward march of humanity. The criterion 
of synthesis is moral adjustment. While accepting the limita- 
tions set by environment and race, the author believes strongly 
in the possibility of transplanting and engrafting culture; but 
it is the spirit, rather than the forms of the West, that should 
be transplanted. In modern times, differentiation according to 
occupation supersedes racial, national and cultural differences. 
The apparent gulf separating East from West is chiefly due to 
misunderstanding and ignorance. Strictly racial interpreta- 
tions of history exaggerate static and geographic factors. 
Latent potentialities have to be taken into consideration, as 
does also the element of leadership. The past history of the 
Dutch East Indies shows its population to be capable of rising 
to considerable heights in civilization. Japan furnishes an 
example of the possibilities of adaptation to new modes. The 
author is critical of the unbalanced claims of protagonists of 
Nordic supremacy, and without committing himself quotes 
conflicting views favoring racial fusion. Synthesis, however, 
is a matter of social integration, not of race. All races and 
environments are essential to its achievement. The great 
enemy of sythesis is selfish particularism, against which the 
true spirit of the West, with its domestic, civic, and cosmopoli- 
tan virtues, is arrayed. 

The next chapter gives an illuminating survey of empire 
building in the ancient world. The earlier racial exclusiveness 
of the Greeks is contrasted with Alexander’s cosmopolitanism. 
China’s achievements through acculturation of outlanders are 
commended. The Arab Empire likewise applied the principle 
of assimilation. Ancient Egypt under Akhenaten attempted 
synthesis through religion and utilized existing local political 
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organisms in conquered territory. Augustus consolidated the 
Roman Empire by linking established systems and interests to 
Rome and by extending the Roman system of autonomous 
municipalities subordinate to the great metropolis. Indian 
history is unique by reason of the Aryans’ effort to solve the 
racial and other social problems by means-of caste. The 
chapter concludes with a discussion of the lessons for the 
present and the future that may be drawn from the past. 

In the early part of Chapter VII on “The Modernization 
of Eastern States,” group mentality and loyalty are defined 
and illustrated in relation to ruler and clan, and to the 
development of personality. Clan and family, guild industrial- 
ism and economic feudalism are considered in relation to 
urban and national development. The emancipation of women 
is recognized as highly important but circumscribed with 
difficulties and dangers, as has been proven in the carefully 
calculated efforts of Siam’s rulers and in the rash venture of 
King Amanullah in Afghanistan. In Japan, citizenship for 
mothers appears to imply collapse of the family system. 

The gradual and still continuing process of modernization 
of Japan from the time of the fall of the Shogunate in 1868 is 
covered in detail with insight and approval. China’s trans- 
formation is analyzed with equal care. The author considers 
that “No state on earth, apart from the colonial world, has 
even borne such a burden as now rests on the shoulders of 
China’s leaders” (p. 286). Finally, a brief account is given 
of the experience of Siam under wise rulers, and here is 
pointed out the great advantage enjoyed by Eastern states in 
having the example and assistance of the West. The East also 
holds significant lessons for the West. 

The last two chapters are concerned with the future evolu- 
tion of peoples under colonial administration. Setting social 
integration and unfoldment of personality as the goals, the 
three levers of colonial policy, which are to be kept “in motion 
at the same pace,” are found to be the educational, the social 
and economic, and the political. Education must be inte- 
grated with the social organism and with the needs of native 
personality, and at the same time the importance of spiritual 
and cultural values must be recognized, as in Japan and Siam. 
The manner in which elementary schools in the Philippines 
are made community centers the author considers highly 
commendable. As for Western education, this should cap a 
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system whose roots lie in the soil of indigenous culture and 
language. In all phases of colonial activity codperation as a 
principle, and all forms of codperative movement, are even 
more important in the East than in the West. The author dis- 
cusses the problems and needs of India in the matter of 
cooperation, quoting at length opinions that stress the impor- 
tance of cooperation within India. 

Looking to the future, the principles that guide colonial 
policy must be the effort to widen the social horizon, collabo- 
ration, differentiation according to needs within the frame of 
local institutions, and true patriotism. The élite of East and 
West together can alone win the victory against the forces of 
antithesis. The young Western-educated Eastern élite should 
beware of alienation from their own circle. Constructive 


‘patriotism animated by the spirit of synthesis must defeat 


narrow antithetical nationalism; popular consciousness must 
take form, and the mechanisms of modern organization will 
become vitalized. It is from within Eastern society that true 
transformation will come. 

“For synthesis does not start with world conferences or a 
League of Nations organization, but it begins by breaking 
down the partitions that isolate all smaller and greater partic- 
ularisms. No world synthesis, no true national life even, is 
conceivable before group morality and the group conception 
of truth have been dissolved in the abstract notions of human 
dignity, patriotism, civic spirit, and love of truth.” p. 454, 

ol. 

“The East has a message which will activate the best ideas 
of the West. But it cannot deliver this message until synthesis 
has won its first victories against particularism in the bosom 
of Eastern society.” p. 455, Vol. I. 

Volume II embodies detailed description, analysis and 
discussion of the background and present status of the Dutch 
East Indies. The first chapter reviews the history of policy 
and administration in the colony from its beginnings under 
the Dutch East India Company; while the chapters that 
follow describe in detail the administration of justice, educa- 
tion, the constitution of society, political construction, agrarian 
policy, labor legislation, and taxation. 

Today the principle of utilizing indigenous institutions 
and cultural assets, and developing Indonesian leadership and 
citizenship, combined with careful planning, is leading this 
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tremendous and successful colony of a small but very intelli- 
gent nation steadily toward the goal of cultural unity and 
integration with the modern community of nations. Holland’s 
example and achievements may well be studied and pondered 
by all who are in any way concerned with colonies or with 
backward populations and cultures. 

“Colonial Policy” is a master-work, built up with the solid 
materials of fact and experience, and framed with insight, 
breadth of mind and nobility of purpose. 

In his last chapter Dr. de Kat Angelino writes: 

“Those who are penetrated by the titanic nature of our 
own epoch are seized by a feeling of eternity and infinity. Two 
worlds are being revealed to one another. And this revelation 
may be a mutual blessing. Much, if not everything, depends 
on clear understanding on either side. The twentieth century 
may turn out to be the century of more destructive clashes than 
the world has ever seen; it may, on the other hand, introduce 
an era of world cooperation, such as has never been witnessed 
before.” p. 647, Vol. II.—E. 8S. C. HANpy. 


PHILIPPINE UNCERTAINTY—An American Problem 
By Harry B. Hawes 
Century Co., New York, 1932. G$3.00. 

United States Senator Hawes, a member of the committee 
on Territories and Insular Possessions, and joint author of the 
Hawes-Cutting bill proposing independence for the Philip- 
pines, made during 1931 a six-weeks’ visit to the islands armed 
with some sporting guns, fishing tackle, and a question: “Do 
the Filipinos as a whole want independencer” The game he 
met from the moment of landing was the familiar one of 
politics; his fishing was done in the streams of popular senti- 
ment, where he landed an overwhelming catch of petitions, 
memorials and resolutions; and these answered his question 
with a passionate and unanimous “Yes,” amounting, in the 
words of a chapter heading, to a “national explosion.” 

In this book the Senator combines an account of his own 
personal experiences there with an analysis of the historical 
background of Philippine- American relationships and a 
critique of current American attitudes toward the independ- 
ence question. The style is robust, and the impelling force of 
conviction lies behind its writing; some of course will take 
exception to his interpretation but none can deny his sincerity. 
Its main value will lie in the exposition given of the political 
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and economic implications of the present issue, gleaned from 
the mass of evidence placed in recent years before Congres- 
sional committees. Starting from the fact agreed upon by pro- 
ponents and opponents of independence alike, namely, that the 
present uncertainty and indecision is crippling the develop- 
ment of the Islands, he attempts to show all opposition as 
based upon either ignorance or wilful obstruction, and to 
prove that it is in the immediate interests of American and 
Filipino alike for freedom to be granted. The Filipinos, 
according to his judgment, are quite capable of accepting the 
responsibilities of self-government and fully prepared to face 
the economic and other sacrifices that would be entailed. To 
be denied their long-cherished hopes, not to have outlet for 
the welling spirit of nationalism which, fed by American doc- 
trines of liberty, nevertheless had its origins in the centuries- 
long struggle for autonomy under the Spanish régime, will be 
liable to turn the Filipinos from their present “good-natured” 
attitude toward the United States to one of bitterness and 
resentment. The brew of national ferment will be the more 
explosive, the longer it is corked. 

If the Senator tends to overdraw somewhat the villainy of 
Uncle Sam and the virtue of the Filipino, to maximize the 
differences between humanity in Orient and Occident while 
yet minimizing those between groups within the Philippines, 
to condemn American “interfering, advising and directing” 
while yet claiming marvelous advances in health, education 
and other matters, to set up arguments against independence 
in the best form for skittling them, and to measure the admin- 
istrative system against the yardstick of an ideal western 
democracy rather than against that of contemporary depend- 
ency government, at least we can find his work an excellent 
and impressive summary of the Philippine issue as seen 
through the eyes of an ardent supporter.—F. M. K. 

EASTER ISLAND, Home of the Scornful Gods 


By Robert J. Casey 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 1931 


Mr. Robert J. Casey, the author of “The Three Faces of 
Siva,” proves himself, in this second delightful adventurous 
excursion into romantic history, to be more than an amateur 
detective out to solve the “mystery of Easter Island.” In pre- 
paring to write “Easter Island, Home of the Scornful Gods,” 
he evidently read carefully whatever he could lay his hands 
on, seriously studying this perennial puzzle of ethnography. 
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It is unfortunate that, while seeking the facts of the case he 
lacked the background of knowledge of things Oceanic that 
would have enabled him to appraise and discard certain fic- 
tions which he seems to have assimilated along with the facts. 
It is rather depressing to see broadcast in black and white, in 
a volume that is sure to have very wide circulation, notions 
that serious students would rather see forgotten. For instance, 
the picture drawn of the Polynesian migration, inspired by 
MacMillan-Brown’s writings, is romantic but scarcely prac- 
ticable. So much of the book is packed with fact and descrip- 
tion whose authenticity intelligent readers will readily sense, 
that the description of the ancient migration of the “Hawaiki” 
Polynesians from western Asia to eastern Pacific Islands by 
land and sea is likely to be accepted as serious theory by the 
great mass of uninformed readers. Nowadays ethnographers 
are no longer contemplating visions of nomadic nations 
departing in fleets from Asiatic shores for cruises in the 
South Seas. Polynesia is recognized as a mosaic composed 
of fragments of race, custom and language derived from 
many sources through at least several millenia of South 
Asiatic and Malaysian history. Polynesian ethnologists will 
also find the efforts on the part of the author to picture native 
life and psychology extremely ingenuous, not to say naive. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Casey’s book is, on the whole, a genuine 
contribution to worthwhile Polynesian literature, as well as 
a record of an arduous and dangerous sight-seeing excursion 
in the interests of knowledge and book-writing. Mangareva 
and Pitcairn Islands, which were ports of call en route from 
Tahiti, are described and their histories reviewed most inter- 
estingly. The author’s ability and technique in realistic descrip- 
tion are admirable. As for Easter Island, the story is so well 
told that, after one has read it, it is difficult to realize that one 
has not also been on the island. The book is far more inter- 
esting and suggestive than Mrs. Routledge’s ““The Mystery 
of Easter Island,” though it is not a record of serious investi- 
gation as is Mrs. Routledge’s work. Practically all the sig- 
nificant general facts known about Rapa Nui (Easter Island), 
which of course are derived from previous authors’ writings, 
are skillfully built into his narrative by Mr. Casey, so that by 
the time the reader has departed from the island homeward 
bound with the author he has an excellent grasp of the story 
of the Rapa Nui Polynesians, and of their island and its 
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history in so far as it is known. Furthermore, there are put 
forward some really ingenious theories, and the factors in 
the problem are appraised with a sanity that divests it of 
much of its pseudo-mystery while leaving to it its picturesque 
and tantalizing historical uncertainties. There are some good 
illustrations, although on the whole the photographs leave 
much to be desired. Several appendices reprint descriptions 
of the island taken from the accounts of early voyagers, and a 
bibliography, which is not complete, is given. 

“Easter Island” is written as a popular book and conse- 
quently should be appraised as such. As an example of 
popular writing with knowledge of and respect for actualities 
and known facts it deserves the highest praise. It is delightful 
reading, seasoned throughout with good humor, amusing 
anecdote, vivid description and human feeling. To thoroughly 
appreciate the descriptions of the vicissitudes of schooner 
travel, one must have tasted its delights—and_ horrors! 
French-Polynesian “Louie the Navigator,’ courageous as he 
is care free, trustworthy and responsible as he is careless, is so 
truly and skillfully drawn that as a character he deserves 
immortality in the annals of Polynesian literature. 


—E. S.C. H. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF SU TUNG P’O 
By C. D. LeGros Clark, with wood engravings by Averil LeGros Clark 
Jonathan Cape, London, 1932. 21s 


To know Su Tung P’o—‘Su of the Eastern Slope”’— 
whose real name was Su Shih, is to get an insight into Sung 
China—its enlightenment, its love of Nature and Art, its 
virtuosity as well as its scholarship. 

It was an age of individualism, and Su Shih—artist, calli- 
graphist and poet—typifies much that was best in it, its love of 
experiment and freedom, its romanticism and search for truth. 
Though he was a contemporary of William the Conqueror, 
some of his poems are very “modern” in their satire, and he 
was constantly in trouble with officialdom for this unpopular 
gift. Who does not know the little poem: 

When a child is born into a family 
They hope it will be intelligent: 

I through intelligence am spent, 
And hope this son of mine will be 
Blest with such dull stupidity 
That he will crown a life secure 
With cabinet rank—a sinecure. 
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No wonder that Su Shih was “allowed to go into exile” or 
appointed to office in distant provinces. 

Wherever he went we find him consoling himself with wine 
and song, and some fifteen of his longer poems are here admir- 
ably translated. How the old scholar would rejoice in the 
beautiful wood engravings of Mrs. Clark—for printing from 
movable blocks was much in vogue in his day, and his friend 
Ssu Ma-kuang had published his classical “Mirror of His- 
tory,” and other encyclopaedic works were being printed. So 
there is much left of the many poets and philosophers of this 
Augustan Age of China, and we see in some of them a new 
interest in the poor and in better communications and agri- 
culture. 

To his lifetime belongs the great experiment of Wang 
An-shih in State Socialism, and it is said that Su Shih—always 
himself making wells and helping to improve crops—aligned 
himself against the great reformer. For he had laid impious 
hands on Confucian custom, and the children were actually 
reading books on agriculture and geography! Had he not 
abolished versifying and calligraphy in public examinations? 

This and much else is well told by Mr. Clark in a good 
sketch of his life, and the book is embellished with brief but 
valuable notes. If not all readers “will experience the feeling 
of glad surprise that came to Keats on first opening Chapman’s 
Homer,” as Mr. Werner claims in his foreword, that will be 
because not all have Keats’ eye for truth and beauty. But here 
they are in a perfection that is almost Greek, and it is lit with 
a humor that is pure Chinese. Moreover our poet wanders, as 
he says, “beyond the confines of a material world,” and has the 
secret of an inner tranquillity which he imparts to those who 
tarry in his company. “How pleasant are these visits.” 

—K. J. SAUNDERS. 


THE UNSEEN ASSASSINS 
By Norman Angell 
Harper & Brothers, New York and London, 1932. G$3.00 


One of the most discouraging factors which we must face is 
that much of the knowledge which we acquire leaves us funda- 
mentally the same. Prejudices and fundamentalisms remain 
despite obvious facts to the contrary. Sir Norman Angell 
addresses himself to this problem as applied to international 
relations; in the belief that if the usual “ways of looking at” 
life remain, all the peace efforts will be vain. These assump- 
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tions, unconsciously, often, are then the “Unseen Assassins.” 
What are they? First, the old habit of substantiating abstrac- 
tions by making distinct corporate entities of “Germany,” 
“France,” or “Japan.” It is just as illogical to loathe people 
who live in even-numbered houses as to loathe Germans or 
Frenchmen. Why treat a nation—which no one has yet ade- 
quately defined — as different for economic purposes from 
other political, racial or administrative divisions? 

The second is the “Sovereign” Assassin. The sovereign 
nation in the sense that it has the right to declare war is the 
most anarchical of institutions, and yet John Smith, knowing 
that having no government would not work in the state, insists 
that it is the rational method as between nations. The author’s 
analysis in this chapter is unusually good, especially his dis- 
posal of the analogy often drawn between the police and the 
army of a country. Particularly to be deplored is the concep- 
tion of the nation in terms of power, and the danger of exalting 
a country as an end in itself, and also the belief that trade 
rivalries “between nations” are in fact a real cause of war— 
“the economic competition is created by a way of thought, not 
by material facts.” 

There is a good chapter devoted to “The Empire and World 
Society” wherein the writer pleads to the Indian nationalists 
not to break the ties that bind the larger Empire organization. 
It is a tragedy that Indians are adopting these Western princi- 
ples of nationalism just at the time when the West is finding 
them inadequate for the modern world. The true remedy for 
imperialism is not nationalism but internationalism, which is 
not the denial of nationalism but its orderly organization. 

The volume is very well written: at times there is somewhat 
of repetition, but Angell’s experience with a misquoting press 
has doubtless made him still more than ever determined to 
make his meaning clear, and this end he does achieve in an 
excellent manner. One cannot but agree with his central idea 
—the need of challenging the philosophical outlook which lies 
beneath many of our most superficial intellectual appreciations 
of modern international forces. While many of the ideas con- 
tained in the book have been discussed by others, it is never- 
theless true that one finds here a power of expression and 
depth of purpose which compel admiration.—L. A. M. 
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THE PACIFIC; by Stanley Rogers; Crowell, New York, 1930. G$2.75. 

This is a book that one would recommend to teachers were 
all its chapters as informative and interesting as Chapter I], 
Pacific Navigators; Chapter III, Pacific Privateers, and 
Chapter VII, The Literary Pacific. The chapters on Pacific 
Isles and Polynesia are too cursory. That on the Language of 
the Pacific is superficial and uninformed. And the last two 
chapters on Pacific Adventure and Pacific Shipwreck are 
storybook compilations from recorded incidents. The book 
as a whole will interest travellers in Oceania and general 
readers. Chapters II, III and VII, mentioned above, are 
excellent, well-informed summaries, interestingly written. The 
book is illustrated with sketched maps and numerous pen and 
ink drawings executed by the author, some of them very well 
done, leaving a vivid impression on the mind. These should 
make the book of value for young readers.—E. S. C. H. 


JOURNAL OF THOMAS WILLIAMS, MISSIONARY IN FIJI, 1840-1853; by 
G. C. Henderson; Angus and Robertson, Sydney, 1931. 


Professor Henderson, six months previous to the publica- 
tion of these volumes, wrote a book, “Fiji and the Fijians, 
1835-1856,” which has already been reviewed in PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS. He has now published the Journal of Thomas Wil- 
liams, which, particularly as a supplement to the work just 
mentioned, is a fine example of scholarship. 

In his introduction, Professor Henderson shows the influ- 
ence of the Wesley Revival upon the Williams family in 
Horncastle, the part played on the life of the future mis- 
sionary by various men, and gives a general summary of the 
significance of the work of Thomas Williams as a missionary 
and an anthropologist. This introduction contains some ex- 
cellent writing and in itself is valuable. 

As an editor, Mr. Henderson has taken every pains to add 
notes which will assist the reader in recapturing the picture of 
those days. He has permitted himself, with complete justifica- 
tion, to offer judgments here and there concerning the work 
and opinions of the missionaries. In the Journal itself one 
finds all varieties of material, ranging from native ceremonies, 
problems of missionary organization, the consequences of war- 
fare between Heathen and Christian, the irritation of the 
‘nosquitoes, and the physical hardships incidental to a tropical 
climate, to the everyday actions of those who have since 
become merely names. One hopes that Professor Henderson 
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will undertake a study of some of the more recent develop- 
ments in Fiji, for he has obviously in his years of investigation 
obtained a point of vantage occupied by very few.—L. A. M. 


MY SOUTH SEA ISLAND; by Eric Muspratt; Martin Hopkinson, Ltd., London, 

1931. 7s 6d. 

This is a clear-cut, clean story of six months alone on a 
copra plantation in the Solomon Islands, a realistic tale of 
sport, planting, trades, and native labor; of a robust athletic 
young body ravaged by malaria; of mental anguish, and 
psychic experiences accompanying delirium; of generous 
friendships with Melanesian savages, and an orgiastic pig- 
feast with one-time cannibals; of bush natives and salt-water 
natives; culminating in an excess of explosive quarrelsomeness 
due to nerves raw from fever and the enervation of lonely 
living in the torrid zone—a psychological episode which all 
who have lived and worked hard in equatorial lands can com- 
prehend. The story throws light on both white and native psy- 
chology in the Pacific Islands. The tale ends with a disillu- 
sioning return to civilization. 

The foreword of the author, whose whole life has been one 
of wandering and adventure, ends: ‘For many years I have 
planned to become a writer of books, first of all to reform the 
world and later to try and explain it and to point out some of 
the unending interest of it through my own experiences. This 
book is the first attempt.” The book ends: ‘These six months 
in the Solomons had given me what I most wanted from life— 
experience, though I paid for it in what was most precious— 
something from youth, from strength, and from the glamour 
of illusion.”—E. S. C. H. 


OUR PACIFIC POSSESSIONS; by J. Earle Thomson; 264 pp.; Charles Scribner's 

Sons, New York, 1931; $.90. 

A social, civic, industrial and historical survey of Alaska, 
Hawaii, Samoa, the Philippines and Guam, prepared as a 
supplement to geography text-books for use in American high 
schools. The book is really an illustrated travelogue. 


CORAL REEFS AND ATOLLS; by J. Stanley Gardiner; 181 pp.; Macmillan & 
Co., London, 1931; G$4.25. 


This is a course of lectures delivered at the Lowell Insti- 
tute at Boston, and is a purely scientific treatise on the 
formation of coral reefs and atolls, the writer discussing for 
the most part those reefs and islands in the South Pacific. The 
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lectures cover the various types of reefs: fringing, barrier and 
atoll; in addition he surveys island formations, the natural 
history of corals, plant and animal reef builders, the distribu- 
tion of the reefs, atolls and their lagoons, and the foundations 
of atolls. There are photographs, diagrams and maps. 


LE JAPON D’OUTRE-MER; by M. Moncharville; 236 pp.; A. Pedone, 13 Rue 
Soufflot, Paris, 1931. 


This book was written as a result of a trip through Japa- 
nese colonial possessions taken by the author during 1930. 
Sakhalin and the Japanese possessions in the South Sea Islands 
could not be included in this tour. However, as the author 
contends, Sakhalin being the natural extension of Japan and 
being almost exclusively populated by Japanese can hardly 
be termed a colony. The South Sea Islands, on the other hand, 
are of minor economic and cultural importance. His two 
chapters on these parts of the Japanese Empire are therefore 
brief and of a more statistical nature. In spite of the author’s 
ignorance of the Japanese language and his thus being forced 
to accept many things as translated through his Japanese inter- 
preter, he covers the field with great clarity. Various view- 
points have been considered and when it was possible to do so 
the author has attempted to verify statements made to him. 
Japanese authorities, both those in Government service and 
in private companies or institutions, vied with one another to 
assist in the dissemination of information. 

In Formosa (Taiwan), Korea (Chosen), Kwantung, and 
in particular along the South Manchuria Railway Zone the 
efforts of the officials in establishing modern civilization have 
met with considerable success. So far Japan has more than 
fulfilled the demands made upon her as a colonizing nation. 
Economic and cultural progress in Japanese possessions are 
evident. However, the author considers that the duties of a 
colonizing nation go beyond the superficial signs of modern 
improvement. With expansion in local government and 
greater participation therein by the native population, as also 
in legislation, more yet remains to be accomplished. One 
intangible principle should be outstanding: “the great Power 
as tutor to countries incapable of self-government.” Japan, 
thinks the author, can learn from France in this respect. With 
the increasing education of the native population and their 
gradual admission to citizenship, the troubled horizon of cer- 
tain Japanese overseas dominions will be cleared.—A. R. 
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Pamphlets 


A. B. C. oF THE PEAcE MoveMeENT, 76 pp.; by Anna T. Nilsson; published 
under the auspices of the International League of Youth, Geneva Section, 
Geneva, 1931. 

AMERICAN CoUNCIL OF LEARNED SocietTigs, Directory, 91 pp.; Washington, 
D. C., May, 1932. 

AMERICAN-RussiIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE; Luncheon Addresses, 15 pp.; 
New York, March 31, 1932. 

An address by Mr. Peter A. Bodganov, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Amtorg Trading Corporation, and one by Mr. Ralph 
Budd, president of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railway Lines, 
who describes the impressions of a trip over the railways of the USSR in 
1930. Mr. Bodganov emphasizes that the Soviet market is open to the 
products of American industry. 

ANTI-JAPANESE AGITATIONS IN VARIOUS PARTS OF CHINA, 16 pp. and appen- 
dix; Supplement to International Gleanings from Japan; League of 
Nations Association of Japan, Tokyo, April 15, 1932. 

The second part of the report in which the situation is summed up: 
in Peiping up to November 10, 1931, in Tientsin up to October 28, 1931, 
in Hangchow up to September 29, 1931, in Changsha up to November 9, 
1931, in Amoy up to October 28, 1931, in Swatow up to October 10, 
1931, in Wuhu up to October 20, 1931, in Fuchow up to October 30, 
1931, 

In the appendix Rodney Gilbert discusses the problem of ‘China's 
Boycott Against Japan.” 

BritisH Poricy in CHINA, 4 pp.; Tientsin British Committee of Informa- 
tion, Tientsin, January 27, 1932. 

Reorientation is urged in this memorandum which was prepared in 
the earlier part of January and voices the opinion of the British commu- 
nities in China. In an addendum issued April 7, 1932, is declared: ‘“The 
issue between China and Japan is sub judice. It is nevertheless clear as 
a matter of history, geography, economics and policies, that any threat to 
legitimate Chinese aspirations can only come from Russia or Japan. It 
would seem to follow that any reasoned policy on the part of China would 
make for the increase of European and American interests under condi- 
tions of security, partly in order to develop the potential wealth of the 
country and partly as an element which could not be disregarded in time 
of need. However much Great Britain may dislike such a policy, the 
needs of British trade are paramount. Great Britain, it is submitted, 
must consolidate and strengthen her position in China. She cannot afford 
to lose further ground.” 

Can We Have NATIONAL PLANNING WITHOUT A REVOLUTION? 23 pp.; 
by Louis Fischer, George Soule, and Edward A. Filene; Foreign Policy 
Association, New York, April 2, 1932. 

“Present-day experimentation in the field of national planning can be 
understood only in the light of what is being done in different coun- 
tries... .” Mr. Fischer, the Moscow correspondent of the Nation, dis- 
cusses the Five-Year Plan of Soviet construction; Mr. Soule, the director 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research, analyzes the conception 
of “planning,” and Mr. Filene presents the business man’s point of view 
of the problem. 
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CHINA FOUNDATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE, 
103 pp., appendix and charts; Peiping, December, 1931. 

The Sixth Report of the Foundation, in which the work of the Board 
of Trustees and its Committees are outlined, and giving a general review 
of the program of activities and a financial statement of the organization. 

Crise Acricote, La, 334 pp.; League of Nations, Geneva, June 15, 1931. 

Volume I of the study by the League of Nations Committee on Eco- 
nomics on the problem of the agricultural crisis throughout the world. 

For Better Race RELATIONS; Commission on Race Relations, Federal 
Council of Churches, New York, 1932. 

A set of pamphlets published by the Commisison in which lynchings 
and other racial outrages are discussed and including the Tenth Annual 
Report of the Commission. 

“GENEVA OF THE PacirFic,” THE, 22 pp.; University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, 1932. 

GrowiING DEPENDENCE OF BritisH INDUsTRY Upon Empire Markets, 
29 pp.; by F. L. McDougall; Empire Marketing Board, London, 
December, 1929. 

The representative of Australia on the Empire Marketing Board 
treats of the significance of Empire trade and includes tables and charts 
showing Great Britain’s position in world trade. By development and 
encouragement of Empire markets, Great Britain can hope for a revival 
in her export trade. As it is, an increasing percentage of manufactured 
exports from Great Britain is being absorbed by Empire countries since 
the war. 

INDUSTRIAL SITUATION IN CANADA, General Review of; Labour Gazette, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa, Canada, May, 1932. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE: SIXTEENTH SESSION, 63 pp.; Inter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva, 1932. 

An analysis of the information supplied by governments concerning 
the application of the recommendations of the International Labour Con- 
ference, including the First to Fourteenth Sessions. 

Is MANCHURIA VITAL TO JAPAN? 21 pp.; by John R. Stewart; reprinted 
from the Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia, April, 
1932. 

The geographic aspect of the problem is presented, the subject being 
divided into: Manchuria as a source of foodstuffs, Manchuria as a source 
of industrial raw materials and fertilizers, Manchuria as a source of 
minerals and fuels and lastly, Manchuria as a market for Japanese goods. 
As a result of his study the author concludes that “Manchuria is vital to 
Japan in the sense of its being an essential element in the Japanese island 
economy. On the other hand, other parts of the world are equally, if not 
more, vital to Japan.” ; 

Lazour, 11 pp.; by Ta Chen; China Yearbook, Tientsin, 1932. 

The professor at the Tsing Hua University, Peiping, discusses Gen- 
eral Labour Conditions, Special Labour Problems in Modern Industry 
(in China) and the problem of Labour and Governmental Policies. 

MEMoRANDUM—On the twenty-first Session of the Permanent Mandates 

Commission, 19 pp. (mimeographed ) ; International Missionary Council, 

Department of Social and Industrial Research and Counsel, Geneva, 


March, 1932. 
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MEMORANDUM—Submitted to the Commisison of Inquiry of the League of 
Nations, 39 pp.; Peiping, 1932. 

Context of the memorandum presented by the professors and adminis- 
trators of the educational and cultural institutions of Peiping in which 
some of the excuses put forward by the Japanese to justify the employ- 
ment of military force as an instrument of policy are refuted. The 
memorandum outlines some of the fundamental forces underlying the 
conflict and points to their international significance. 

MIssIONS AND THE PERMANENT MANDATES COMMISSION OF THE LEAGUE 
oF Nations, V, 19 pp. (mimeographed); International Missionary 
Council, New York, October 28, 1931. 

This memorandum refers to the minutes of the Twentieth Session of 
the Permanent Mandates Commission held at Geneva from June 9 to 
June 27, 1931, including the report of the Commission to the Council. 
(Official No. C 422, M. 176. 1931. VI.) As in previous memoranda in 
this series, reference is made only to important statements bearing directly 
upon the work of Christian missions. The territories to which reference 
is made in these minutes are: New Guinea, Nauru, Syria and Lebanon, 
Southwest Africa, Palestine, and Iraq. 

MIssioNs AND THE PERMANENT MANDATES COMMISSION OF THE LEAGUE 
oF Nations, Vi, 15 pp. (mimeographed) ; International Missionary 
Council, New York, March 21, 1932. 

The minutes of the Twenty-first Session of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission are here referred to, held at Geneva from October 26 to 
November 13, 1931, including the report of the Commission to the Coun- 
cil, and the special report of the Commission with regard to the Emanci- 
pation of Iraq. (Official No. C 830. M. 411. 1931. VI.) The territories 
to which reference is made are: Ruanda-Urundi, Tanganyika, Togoland 
under British Mandate, Cameroons under British Mandate, Islands 
under Japanese Mandate, Iraq, Cameroons under French Mandate, 
Western Samoa, Togoland under French Mandate. 

MonTH OF REIGN OF TERROR IN SHANGHAI, A; 23 pp.; China Weekly 
Herald, Shanghai, 1932. 

“What the Foreigners see, say and think from January 28 to February 
27, 1932.” A collection of editorial opinion and news reports reproduced 
from the North China Daily News (British), and the Shanghai Evening 
Post and Mercury (American). 

Moscow ImprRESSsIONS, 36 pp.; by Allan G. B. Fisher; Dunedin, New 
Zealand, 1932. 

Impressions of a visit to Russia in January, 1931, reprinted from 
articles which appeared early in that year in the Otago Daily Times. 
“Events move forward rapidly in Russia, and statements on details which 
were accurate in January, 1931, are not in every case accurate today.” 

PLAN FOR THE “ABOLITION OF UNEMPLOYMENT”; Labour Gazette, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa, Canada, May, 1932. 

Summary of a proposal put forward by Professor Graham of Prince- 
ton University. 

PRODUCTION AND TRADE OF THE DoMINION OF NEW ZEALAND, 22 pp.; 
Empire Marketing Board, London, July, 1930. 

The direction of New Zealand trade is analyzed into its main groups. 
Altogether nearly one-half of the imports were obtained from the United 
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Kingdom, and about one-fifth from other Empire countries. The United 
States of America supplied nearly one-fifth of the total imports. In the 
past +0 years New Zealand’s imports have increased over 600 per cent 
and exports about 500 per cent in value, although part of the increase in 
each case must be attributed to the changed value of money. There has 
been a considerable reduction of the import trade with the United King- 
dom, in part a natural result of the development of the country and, in 
part, of the increasing demand for products which the United Kingdom 
is not in a position to supply. 

PRODUCTION AND TRADE OF THE INDIAN Empire, 27 pp.; Empire Marketing 
Board, London, September, 1930. 

As a result of this study based on official publications and compiled by 
the Board’s Statistics and Intelligence Branch it is evident that India 
has an adverse balance of visible trade with the United Kingdom. “Im- 
ports from the United Kingdom exceeded exports to that country by over 
60 million annually in 1921-1925, and although the balance is rapidly, 
falling, it remains true that by her large exports to other countries India 
is helping to pay for the goods which the United Kingdom imports from 
those countries in excess of what she sends to them.” 

REALTY MARKET OF SHANGHAI, THE; 14 pp.; Asia Realty Company, Shang- 
hai, May, 1932. 

A report on the trading during the month and a review of the indus- 
trial development in Shanghai. “It is believed by progressive business 
men here that this city is destined to become the greatest industrial center 
of the Far East.” 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EcCoNoMIC SANCTIONS, 2 pp. and 4 pp. 
(mimeographed ) ; Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., New York, March 2, 
1932. 

The possible use of measures of non-intercourse by the nations of the 
world in the avoidance or suppression of hostilities. ‘“The Committee 
suggests that the signatories of the Pact of Paris should enter into an 
appropriate protocol or agreement supplemental to that Pact whereby 
they will engage themselves, in the event of hostilities, actual or threat- 
ened, promptly to consult together” . . . In the mimeographed statement 
concerning the report the proposals are elaborated upon. 

SQUARE DEAL IN THE PaciFic, THE, 6 pp.; by Samuel J. Hume, 1932. 

A summary of an address by the executive secretary of the California 
Council on Oriental Relations in which a modification of the 1924 Immi- 
gration Law is urged, in especial that the “discriminatory and offensive 
clause in that act should be removed and Japan, China, and other Asiatic 
countries be placed on a quota basis.” 

Stimson Note oF JANUARY 7, 1932, 7 pp.; by Quincy Wright; reprinted 
from the American Journal of International Law, Washington, D. C., 
April, 1932. 

Full quotation of the note by the United States to China and Japan, 
January 7, 1932, and subsequent official communications. “No diplomatic 
note of recent or even more distant years is likely to go down in history 
as of greater significance in the development of international law”’ . . . is 
the editorial comment. 
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SUMMARY OF THE FINANCE, TRADE, AND INDUSTRIES OF NEW ZEALAND, 
26 pp.; New Zealand Department of Industries and Commerce, March 
31, 1932. 

UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN CANADA; Labour Gazette, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, Canada, May, 1932. 

A summary of the new act respecting relief measures passed by Par- 

liament. 

WHEN Does War Exist ?—7 pp.; by Quincy Wright; reprinted from the 
American Journal of International Law, Washington, D. C., April, 
1932. 


An essay on this controversial subject with notations. 
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Citations and Abstracts 
Note: Among the following references to periodicals, those published in the Orient 


are in the English language unless otherwise noted. National ownership other than 
domestic is indicated in parenthesis. 


CULTURAL 


Cuina’s LoyaLtty To ANCIENT Ways; by Walter H. Mallory; Current 
History, New York, June, 1932. 

In spite of certain changes in the form of life in China, little change 
has taken place in the essentials. The rapid growth of nationalism is 
explained as the result of China’s desire to lead her own life in her own 
way, free from foreign interference and influence. 

CHINESISCHE SCHAUSPIELKUNST; by E. H. von Tscharner; Sinica, Frank- 
fort-on-Main, May 1, 1932. 

Reprint of a lecture delivered by the author at the University of 
Berlin on June 4, 1931, and on March 11, 1932, in Berne. Of all forms 
of Chinese art the Chinese Theatre is the least well known in Europe. 
The author presents a most interesting and colorful description which 
would no doubt be greatly enhanced could we view the lantern-slides 
which accompanied his lectures. However, 15 excellent illustrations are 
here included. Pictures of scenes and translations of plays do not convey 
the full beauty of this expression of Chinese art to those who have not 
been fortunate enough actually to view the play, as the style and the act- 
ing are of such great importance. This essay is based upon numerous 
American publications subsequent to Mei Lan-fang’s tournée in 1930 
through the United States as also on a doctor’s dissertation by Mien 
Tcheng published in Paris in 1929 entitled “Le Théatre Chinois Mod- 
erne,” and other articles on the subject by the author. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN JAPAN; Japan Christian Quarterly, Tokyo, April, 
1932. 

Three articles give a survey of Christian literature in the Japanese 
language. S. H. Wainright in the first of the series, “Christian Literature 
in Japan 1888-1932,” arbitrarily sets the date 1888 for the beginning of 
his study, this being the year he took up residence in that country. Of 
particular importance was the development of the literature since the 
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beginning of the present century. Especially important for such enter- 
prises as the publication of periodicals and distribution of tracts were the 
Conferences of 1900 and 1910. The earthquake of 1923 destroyed build- 
ings, stock and type foundries, and all publishing, printing and wholesale 
distribution of literature suffered a tremendous blow. Since then, how- 
ever, Christian literary interests have been widened and the equipment 
and output are at present in many respects in advance of what they were 
before the earthquake. 

“Christian Literature in 1931,” by Z. Goshi, presents a study of the 
books published during that year in connection with the establishment of 
a Christian Library by the National Christian Council of Japan. Out- 
standing books were: “Fundamental Principles of Christian Thought,” 
published by the Roman Catholic Mission; ““The Bible and Archeology,” 
by O. Takahashi, published by the Nichiyo Sekaisha; “A History of Ger- 
man Protestant Thought in Recent Years” (Kinsei Doitsu Protestantokyo 
Shingaku Shiso Shi), by Uoki. Further mention is made of Tagawa’s 
“Outline of History of Social Reform” and his novel, “A Grain of 
Wheat” (Hitotsubu no mugi), which has had wide circulation and influ- 
ence, especially among non-Christians. Translations into Japanese were 
done, notable amongst these being Streeter’s “Science, Philosophy and 
Religion.” Mention should likewise be made of the special edition of the 
magazine Shinko Kirisutokyo. 

The third article is in the form of a ‘“Round-Table Discussion on 
Christian Literature,” reported by A. B. Braithwaite and W. H. Murray 
Walton, in which the subject of publishing and distribution of Christian 
literature is outlined.—A. R. 

ComMMUTING WITH Tokyo’s SUBURBANITES; by Marion May Dilts; New 
York Times Magazine, May 22, 1932. 

A delightful picture is presented of the battalion of Tokyo commuters 
swarming daily in and out of the Japanese capital. Although their morn- 
ing ritual is characteristically Japanese, in their mode of travel there is 
Western technique. 

DIFFERENT RACES IN THE SOUTHWESTERN Parts OF CHINA, THE; in Chi- 
nese; by Yang Cheng-chih; Si-Nan-Nien-Chiu, monthly published by the 
Chunsan University, Canton, March, 1932. 

The chief purpose of this article is to classify all the different names 
applied to the various tribes of the Southwest. No less than 75 such names 
from 48 different Chinese historical sources have been listed here and 
explained to the readers. 

FUNCTION AND SERVICE OF MISSIONARIES IN RuRAL WorkK IN JAPAN; by 
K. L. Butterfield; Japan Christian Quarterly, Tokyo, January, 1932. 

Rural work, which had heretofore not been pressed by the Japanese 
Christian Church, is now to be taken into consideration. The “foreign 
counselior” (rather than “foreign missionary”) should be a specialist and 
practice ‘““demonstrational” evangelism rather than preach alone. 

Hawa Me tine Pot, THE; by Ben Robertson, Jr.; Current History, New 
York, June, 1932. 

Unstinted praise of Hawaii. In regard to the doubtful loyalty of the 
Japanese in Hawaii, the article states that “One never hears such talk 
now.” This must have been written before certain statements of an 


Admiral were published. 
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INTERESTING TENDENCIES IN EpucaTION; by Theodore Kreps; Friend, 
Honolulu, May, 1932. 

A discussion of the teachings derived from the fourth biennial confer- 
ence of the Institute of Pacific Relations by a member of the American 
Conference group associated with the Stanford Graduate School. Out- 
standing was the contribution which China has to offer in the field of 
education: ‘“That the economic universe is penetrable to scientific scrutiny 
like . .. other universes. There are no inexorable economic laws unavoid- 
ably producing armed conflict and hunger.” With scientific technique the 
Institute of Pacific Relations attacks these problems. ‘War and poverty 
are as unnecessary as yellow fever and smallpox.” 

JAPANESE AT Home, THE; by George Frederick; Current History, New 
York, June, 1932. 

Characteristics of the Japanese are an assumed modesty, real courtesy, 
love of nature, suppressed emotion, childish vanity, and dislike of for- 
eigners. 

Kincpom oF Gop Movement; by Toyohiko Kagawa; World’s Youth, 
Geneva, April, 1932. 

The Japanese Christian social reformer and leader of the “Kingdom 
of God” movement outlines his program and teaching which is based on 
the social and ethical mysticism of the Apostle Paul. Social science and 
Christianity do not contradict each other as the communists contend. 
“The Love of Christ must be expressed through economics.” Evangeliza- 
tion is done on an interdenominational foundation and the training of lay 
leaders and workers should lead to the needed social reconstruction of the 
country. The periodical, which for seven years has been published as a 
monthly one, henceforth is to be published as a quarterly, with each issue 
to be devoted primarily to one theme. As far as possible summarized trans- 
lations of all articles or other important news items into French and 
German will be made. 

REFORM OF CHINESE EDUCATION AND THE CULTURE OF THE MassEs, 
THE; in Chinese; by Ching Shih-shung; Chuanghua, a monthly pub- 
lished by the China Cultural Federation, Shanghai, May, 1932. 

This article describes how the present Chinese “Education” is under 
the combined rule of Confucianism and Christianity, and advocates an 
urgent reform to meet the immediate needs of the masses. It points out 
that education should be given to those, and to those only, who actually 
participate in economic production. 

Russia Topay; a symposium ; New Statesman and Nation, London, May 14, 
1932. 

This Russian supplement to the periodical contains articles by Sir 
George Paish: “The Russian Credit Problem,’ G. Krzhizhanovsky: 
“Science in the Service of the Second Five Year Plan,” Margaret S. 
Miller: “Soviet Public Finance,” Maxim Gorky: “The Old Man and the 
New,” Sylvia Saunders: “The Soviet Stage.” 

SAMOAN EpucaTion; by Peter H. Buck; Friend, Honolulu, May, 1932. 

Conclusion of the valuable study begun in the March issue of that 
periodical. Mr. Buck outlines a curriculum in which both American and 
Samoan culture are given due consideration. 

SovieT ArT; a symposium; V. O. K. S., Moscow, No. 10-12, 1931. 

This issue of this most illuminating magazine published in English 
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by the Soviet Union Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Coun- 
tries contains fascinating articles on the cultural rise of a new people. 
Such articles as: The Part of Art in the Cultural Relations of the USSR 
Abroad, Photography as a Tool of the Fulfilment of the Tasks of Soviet 
Constructiton, Problems of Modern Soviet Architecture, Graphic Art in 
the USSR, The Soviet Theatre School, The Art of Dancing in the 
USSR, and an article on the TRAM movement (Young Workers’ The- 
atre) are perhaps tinged with what may be termed Soviet propaganda, 
but they are all the more valuable to us for they present a graphic picture 
of contemporary culture in the USSR not interpreted by a hurried visitor 
but written by Russian authorities in each field of endeavor. 

Toys Cast IN THE BoLtsHEvIK Mo tp; by Rose Lee; New York Times 
Magazine, May 29, 1932. 

The training of children as citizens of the communist State is a 
notable feature of Soviet Russia’s social program. Not the least impor- 
tant factor in the Bolshevist philosophy of child training concerns the 
nursery toy. The Council of Toys is sponsoring new toys and new games; 
the most popular are building-games and games of war. 

TyPISCHEN FIGUREN DES BUDDHISTISCHEN TEMPELS IN CHINA, D1; by 
Erwin Rousselle ; Sinica, Frankfort-on-Main, May 1, 1932. 

The last of a series of six articles describing the ideology of represen- 

tations of the Buddha Sakyamuni in Chinese Buddhistic Temples. 


DISARMAMENT 


BRITAIN AND DISARMAMENT; unsigned ; Economist, London, May 21, 1932. 
“Qualitative disarmament is evidently now the least unpromising line 
of advance.” Little can be done, however, unless Great Britain leads the 
way by announcing that she will, if other powers follow suit, accept a 
ban on capital ships, submarines, tanks, large mobile guns, and all naval 
and military aircraft. 
DEsARMEMENT Morat, Le; by Gonzague de Reynold; Bulletin de la Co- 
operation Intellectuelle, Paris, March, 1932. 

Excerpts of an address presented in Geneva on February 18, 1932. 
This issue of the Bulletin contains reports on the question of moral dis- 
armament presented at the disarmament conference by the Polish Gov- 
ernment and other articles on the subject, and directs attention to the 
conference of April 18-20 of the committee of representatives of inter- 
national student organizations. 

DESARMEMENT QUALITATIF, LE; editorial ; Journal de Geneve, Geneva, May 
3, 1932. 

The disarmament conference is at present in its decisive stage. A 
great step forward has been made through definite acceptance of the 
principle of qualitative disarmament, a new conception developed in the 
course of the conference by Sir John Simon. The issue of the proportion 
of armaments is avoided and in especial its advantage is evident in that it 
favors the protection of smaller nations and thus finds considerable sup- 
port in diplomatic circles. The writer warns, however, against too many 
technicalities. “At the Peace Conference military authorities of the Allies 
had not the slightest difficulties in determining which weapons were to be 
prohibited to Germany.” The list of these weapons may serve as a basis 
for a successful outcome of the Disarmament Conference. 
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DISARMAMENT; Geneva, April 21, 1932. 

Published by the Disarmament Information Committee, this fort- 
nightly journal aims to bring a “Review of the Acts of the League of 
Nations and of Governments, Parliamentary Debate and the Trend of 
Public Opinion and Action relating to the World Disarmament Confer- 
ence 1932.” This issue contains an article by David Woodward on the 
naval and military aspects of the Budapest Program, as well as reports on 
the International Labor Organization and other valuable and informative 
matter. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE, THE; by Hugh Latimer; Bulletin of Interna- 
tional News, London, May 12, 1932. 

The work of the general committee of the Disarmament Conference 
prior to its adjournment is represented by the two general principles 
which were adopted, first, successive revisions at appropriate intervals, 
and second, qualitative disarmament, i.e., the prohibition of weapons of 
an especially destructive nature. This represents real progress as far as 
it goes, but there will be considerable difference of opinion as to which 
weapons are especially destructive. 

GENEVA: THE First PuAse; by Frank H. Simonds; Review of Reviews, 
New York, April, 1932. 

A well-known interpreter of European affairs reports on the Disarma- 
ment Conference at the end of what he terms its first phase: a “month- 
long gale of eloquence.” He considers in some detail the extraneous 
circumstances which had tremendously influenced the conference — the 
Sino-Japanese war and the expected elections in Germany and France. 
These form the background against which all tentative proposals have 
been judged, and are partially the reason for the author’s judgment that 
the conference “seems destined now to last for months if not for years.” 

ON THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE; by M. Yasutomi; in Japanese; Fusen, 
Tokyo, April, 1932. 

This is a report of an address on disarmament which was delivered by 
Captain Yasutomi of the Japanese navy before a meeting of the Woman's 
Suffrage League in Tokyo at their request, in order to acquaint them- 
selves with the background knowledge of the disarmament question. 

SECURITY AND TREATIES; editorial ; Economist, London, April 23, 1932. 

Japan’s actions have been interpreted at the Disarmament Conference 
as a challenge to the existing “collective system” of security. . . . “Both 
the Covenant of the League of Nations and the Kellogg Pact have been 
battered by Japanese bombing planes, heavy artillery and tanks... .” In 
their anxiety to avoid any sort of risk the Powers are facing a still 
greater danger, namely, that the whole existing system of international 
law and order may fall into discredit. Immediate action is urged by the 
author. “In this problem of the Far East, as in all of the great interna- 
tional problems of today, great progress could be made if our statesmen 
would realize that the surest way to let things get completely out of hand 
is to let things drift.” 

Stimson Doctrine, THE; by J. W. Wheeler-Bennett; Bulletin of Interna- 
tional News, London, April 28, 1932. 

The: Stimson Doctrine that “the United States government does not 

intend to recognize any situation or agreement which may be brought 
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about by means contrary to the covenants and obligations of the Pact of 
Paris” cannot be regarded as creating a really effective sanction for the 
Pact since it is negative in character and does not prevent a breach of the 
Pact. Nevertheless, that the United States “should thus enunciate its 
attitude toward the Pact is unquestionably a mark of progress.” 

SovieT Arms REDUCTION PLAN; Soviet Union Review ; Washington, D. C., 
May, 1932. 

Address of Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
at the meeting of the General Commission of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence at Geneva, April 12, on the question of Article I of the Draft Con- 
vention, setting forth the arms reduction principles of the conference. 

Wor.tp DIsARMAMENT CONFERENCE, THE; by William T. Stone; Foreign 
Policy Reports, New York, May 11, 1932. 

The events of the first stage of the Disarmament Conference are 
recorded. It was devoted to organization and preliminary exchange of 
views. Three views were particularly noteworthy—the French demand 
for an international police force under the control of the League of 
Nations; the Soviet proposal for progressive disarmament, and the Ameri- 
can proposal for the abolition of certain instruments of warfare of a 
peculiarly aggressive nature. None of these views seem to gain very wide 
acceptance. The author of this article expresses the conclusion that no 
substantial reduction in armaments can be made until the power of the 
League of Nations to suppress hostilities has been greatly increased. 


ECONOMIC CONFLICT AND CONTROL 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL POLICY AND THE Wor tp Crisis; by Maxwell S. 
Stewart; Foreign Policy Reports, New York, May 25, 1932. 

An examination of how the United States has “occupied the highly 
paradoxical position of being a great creditor nation and at the same time 
exporting more than it imports.” The obstacles to repayment of foreign 
obligations are fully discussed. 

AUSTRALIA AT THE CONFERENCE; by “Observer”; Fortnightly Review, Lon- 
don, May, 1932. 

This article deals with questions of tariff reciprocity between Great 
Britain and Australia. Ninety per cent of Great Britain’s exports to 
Australia are now receiving preferential treatment. Australia is willing 
to make even greater concessions if she receives compensating advantages 
in return. However, there are certain domestic manufacturing industries 
that Australia will continue to protect against outside competition. 

BANKING Barons OF JAPAN; by Herbert M. Bratter; Asia, New York, June, 
1932. 

A history of banking in Japan. The importance of the “Big Five” 
in Japanese banking circles is emphasized. Although the banking interests 
are influential in politics they do not entirely control the political parties. 
However, the large subsidies made by the Japanese government to indus- 
tries in which the bankers are interested doubtless accounts for their 
interest in politics. 

BRASILIEN ALS JAPANISCHES KOLONISATIONSGEBEIT ; by Max Biehl; Geopoli- 
tik, Berlin, May, 1932. 

Japanese colonization in Brazil is well planned and is based on far 

more careful preparation than has ever been the case in any European 
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colonization schemes. The immigration began shortly after the Russo- 
Japanese war when coffee plantation workers entered the country on a 
steamer subsidized by the Japanese Government. In 1912 the first colony 
was founded in the southern part of Sao Paulo, in the district of Iguapé, 
which is suitable for rice-growing. During the World War there was a 
let-up in Japanese as in all other immigration. However, in 1917, four 
immigration companies united to form the Kaigai Kogyo Kaisha and in 
1918 a new peak of Japanese immigration was reached. This company 
gained especial importance in 1927 when its president, Suzuki, became 
minister of the Interior. Support was given to the immigrants through 
formation of immigration societies, foundation of a Colonial Bank, as 
well as through selection of suitable families for emigration and their 
instruction and assistance before immigration. Outstanding is the disci- 
pline maintained in the colonies. The members are urged to invest their 
savings in Colonial concerns ( Japanese ones) and not to return to Japan. 
Although advised to take out Brazilian papers they maintain at the same 
time Japanese citizenship. Buddhist or Shinto priests are not given pass- 
ports to Brazil by Japanese authorities and Catholicism has been able 
to acquire many converts. The Japanese are eminently suited for coloniz- 
ing the lowlands of Brazil and the yields of Brazilian rice, coffee, vege- 
tables, eggs, sugar and cotton have increased considerably due to Japanese 
labor. Of particular interest are the plans for colonization of the Amazon 
region.—A. R. 


Cuina’s ATTITUDE TowArD ForEIGN CAPITAL; unsigned ; People’s Tribune, 
Shanghai, April 30, 1932. 

China welcomes foreign capital “in so far as foreign capital does not 
operate in a way incompatible with China’s national sovereignty and 
administrative integrity.” 

CHINESE COLONIZATION IN MANCHURIA; by Owen Lattimore; Geograph- 
ical Review, New York, April, 1932. 

Chinese in Manchuria are a great mass of colonists in flight from a 
land where they could not earn a living and not land-hungry emigrants. 
The quest for loneliness, the hunger for an empty land in which a man 
can express his own starkest individuality are psychological characteristics 
of an individualism that is not congruent with the Chinese tradition and 
the Chinese civilization. Since Chinese peasants are migrants without 
option, colonization has been thrown into the hands and under the control 
of land magnates and exploiting groups. Western factors have had a 
freer play and a more immediate effect in Manchuria than in other parts 
of China and this in itself accounts for a great deal of the superficial 
resemblance of colonization in Manchuria to colonization in Western 
lands. However, the advent of the railway has killed the true frontier 
tradition which was always confined to a comparatively small and socially 
specialized population. Secondary migrants in Manchuria, men with fami- 
lies whose forebears have been there for several generations, are found 
chiefly in lands taken over from the Mongols. They are of great value in 
extending the frontiers of Chinese occupation. Opium has played in 
Manchuria the part played by gold in California, Australia, and else- 
where. The pioneer settler can often make out of opium a profit offered 
by no other crop. Banditry is recognizably divided into several regional 
types and the bandit, properly understood, is in some respects a valuable 
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frontiersman and pathfinder. The secondary migrants and the semi-out- 
law opium-growing settlers are probably the nearest in tradition and 
feeling to the old-style Western American pioneer. (A map of Manchuria 
shows the provincial divisions, chief towns and railways. The article is 
based on field work in Manchuria carried out under the auspices of the 
American Geographical Society and the Social Science Research Council. ) 

—John Wesley Coulter. 

Day’s Work For THE Five YEAR PLAN, A; by Margaret Bourke-White; 
New York Times Magazine, May 22, 1932. 

An American photographer who lately visited Russia at the invitation 
of the Soviet authorities depicts a day with Miloff, Russian worker of 
the huge Magnitogorsk plant, now beginning production. An illuminat- 
ing picture of the problem involved in the training of technicians to 
operate smoothly the vast industrial machine built up by the plan. 

DEBUNKING THE OPEN Door Po ticy; by George Bronson Rea; Far Eastern 
Review (American), Shanghai, April, 1932. 

Mr. Rea says: “Americans do not require a Fleet to guard the 
entrance, but a competent and willing policeman on the inside of the door 
to assist them to get out. A little more attention to the Exit, Mr. Stim- 
son!” 

DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA’S ForREIGN TRADE; by Ting-mien Liu; Chinese 
Economic Journal, Shanghai, March, 1932. 

The third and last instalment of the survey of China’s foreign trade 
during modern times, the previous portions of which appeared in the 
January and February issues of the Journal. The author stresses the 
importance of the effect of the low price of silver. “If all the countries 
concerned were to call an international conference for stabilizing the 
value of silver, the Chinese would have more purchasing power to absorb 
foreign imports.” 

Door To MANCcHURIA—opened and kept open by Japan; by George Bronson 
Rea; Far Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, April, 1932. 

The importance of Manchuria in the export trade of the United States 
is considerable but there is one basic condition to the improvement of 
trade with Manchuria. “There is no use in invoking or talking about the 
open door until the purchasing power of the people is restored through 
a return to sound currency and their right to dispose of their crops in the 
open market.” 

Economic PLANNING UNDER Our Laws; by W. J. Shepard; Current His- 
tory, New York, June, 1932. 

Is economic planning by the Federal Government without constitu- 
tional amendment legally possible? If it is possible at all, it is conferred 
by the interstate commerce power, which has usually been interpreted 
very liberally from the viewpoint of the Federal Government. 

EFFECT OF PRESENT TRADE CONDITIONS ON JAPANESE SHIPPING AND SHIP- 
BUILDING; by Howard B. Titus; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., 
May 16, 1932. 

The assistant trade commissioner of the United States in Tokyo 
describes how the Japanese shipping industry is going through as severe 
a period of depression as in other countries. The principal Japanese ship- 
building companies are listed, many of whom have large debts and plans 

for adjustment are being made by the government. 
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Erats-UNIs ET LA SociETE DES Nations, Les; editorial; Journal de Geneve, 
Geneva, April 30, 1932. 

The influence and prestige of the United States are handicapped 
through nonadherence to the League of Nations. Thanks to the construc- 
tive forces active in the United States and to the attitude of the League 
toward American problems, the relations have been most amicable and 
have been of mutual benefit. However, the importance for a better liaison 
with Geneva has become evident and Mr. Stimson’s arrival is viewed 
with confidence; it is hoped that a closer codperation may result therefrom. 

FarMERS SEE Rep, THE; by Walter Liggett ; 4 merican Mercury, New York, 
June, 1932. 

A man long familiar with the western and mid-western farmer of the 
United States and his problems, and once closely associated with the pro- 
gressive Farmer-Labor Party, writes of the “stark drama” of a congres- 
sional farm-relief hearing which, in his eyes, “epitomizes the tragically 
swift processes by which the American Republic is being changed.” Using 
the testimony of the farmers present at this particular hearing in Wash- 
ington as a pivot, he tells the moving story of the plight of the agricultural 
“backbone of the nation” in terms of over-production, failing markets, 
falling prices, ruined crops, unpayable taxes, lost farms, eviction, threat- 
ening starvation. The fundamental lesson of the depression, brought 
home to the nation’s economic stronghold, the farm, is one of unplanned 
and chaotic distribution; it is pointed by experiences, always frequent 
but of late universal, such as price returns on carload shipments of pro- 
duce that fail to meet freight charges; production costs that are seldom 
equalled by the commodity prices brought in the market; increasingly 
heavily mortgaged lands; live stock perishing for want of food; increased 
suffering from usury; heavy percentages of farm lands sold for taxes. 
Would the Senate Bill 1197, “an act to liquidate and refinance agricul- 
tural indebtedness” and establish a system of rural credits, save the situa- 
tion? Would Congress pass this Bill? The farmers were in Washington 
to find out; and, they informed the Hearing Committee, all over the 
land farmers are beginning to “see red.” —E. G. 


FINANCIAL Measures oF MANcHURIA; Manchuria Monitor (Russian), 
Harbin, No. 4, 1932. 

A ten-page article in Russian with a 250-word abstract in English 
devoted to the financial measures carried out during the past year. The 
budget of Manchuria is discussed, the value of money tokens, emissions, 
and projects of reform in currency. 

DIsTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTURAL LANDS AMONG THE DIFFERENT CLASSES 
OF PEASANTS IN CHINA, THE; in Chinese ; by Wang Fu-chien; Modern 
Learning, Shanghai, January, 1932. 

The statistics in this article are compiled from a very wide variety of 
sources, but they are limited to eleven provinces: Kwangtung, Honan, 
Kiangsu, Anhwei, Szechuan, Shangtung, Hupeh, Hopei, Chekiang, 
Kwangsi, and Hunan. There is no uniform classification of the peasants 
mentioned in the article. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE NorTHEAST, THE; in Chinese; by Fong 
Shung; Sin-Chuang-Tsao-Miscellany (fortnightly), Shanghai, April 16, 
1932. 
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This long article of thirty-seven pages analyzes the factors of indus- 
trial development in Manchuria, describes with minute statistical data the 
various industries before September, 1931, and maps out the tendencies 
of development in the near future. Perhaps it is the best article so far 
written on this topic. 


IRON AND O1t Resources OF CHINA AND JAPAN; by Hsiao Shun-ching; 


China Critic, Shanghai, May 19, 1932. 

The writer uses the figures of Tegengren, Torgasheff, Inouye and 
others to support his contention that China needs the resources of iron, 
coal and oil-shale in Manchuria and China proper, as much as Japan. 
By exploiting these resources he considers that Japan is taking away the 
economic lifeblood of China, even though she herself has received little 
net economic benefit from them. 


Japan MontH ty TRADE AND Economic Letter, Tokyo, March, 1932. 


Published at the office of the Commercial Attaché at the American Em- 
bassy in Tokyo, this mimeographed report covers economic statistics with 
comparative data for the previous month and for the corresponding month 
of 1931. High and low prices of commodities for the month of February, 
1932, as supplied by the Mitsubishi Trading Company of Tokyo, and 
other informative data are included. 


Japan’s Economic Activities IN MANCHURIA; by T. A. Bisson; China 


Review, New York, May, 1932. 

The background for an understanding of the Far Eastern situation 
is supplied by the economic questions. Of especial interest are Japan’s 
activities in this direction during the past six months, which have gone 
almost completely unnoticed. 


Korean Micrants iN MANCHURIA; by Hoon K. Lee, Geographical Review, 


New York, April, 1932. 

Korean settlement in Manchuria is primarily an economic phenom- 
enon. Not less than 800,000 Koreans have settled there, nearly all of 
them in Kando (Chientao) and the basin of the Yalu River (West 
Kando). The settlements are predominantly rural and rice farming is 
the major economic activity. Since the standzia >f living of the settlers 
is lower than that of the Chinese, they tend to displace the latter. (There 
are five sketch maps of Manchuria, and a table of Manchurian population 
according to agricultural regions. The article is an extract from a study 
of the pioneer belts of Manchuria, based on intensive field work done in 
1931 under the auspices of the American Geographical Society. ) 
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MANCHURIA: THE LAND AND Its Economy; by John R. Stewart; Eco- 


nomic Geography, Worcester, Mass., April, 1932. 

Manchuria, an area slightly less than that of France and Germany, 
may be divided into six main geographic regions, namely, (1) The Liao- 
tung-Yinkou commercial and industrial region, (2) The Eastern Moun- 
tains, (3) The Central Plain of Manchuria, (4) The Jehol hill country, 
(5) The Khingan Mountains, and (6) The Barga pastoral region. In 
the Liaotung-Yinkou area commercial and industrial activity are dom- 
inant. Industrial activity is most highly developed at Dairen, through 
which, with Yinkou, passes sixty-seven per cent of Manchuria’s foreign 
trade. The Eastern Mountain region is the most important area of com- 
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mercial lumbering operations. The Central Plain, the heart of Man- 
churia, is the site of a rapidly expanding pioneer agriculture, the chief 
features of which are the cultivation of soy beans and a variety of grains. 
This region may be divided into four sub-regions on the basis of major 
drainage divisions, namely, the Liao Valley in the South, the Sungari 
Plain in the Northeast, the Nonni Valley in the Northwest, and the area 
of interior drainage in the West. The Jehol hills are a barran waste, in 
many places eroded into bad-land country, on whose scanty pastures scat- 
tered Mongol herdsmen graze their flocks. The Khingan Mountains are 
the mountain barrier which separates the Central Plain from Siberia on 
the North and Mongolia on the West. Except for minor lumbering 
operations in the vicinity of the Chinese Eastern Railway, the mountains 
remain undeveloped and sparsely populated. The Barga region is a 
pastoral plateau, shut off from the Central Plain by the Khingan barrier. 
In 1927 the tarm land under cultivation in Manchuria was estimated at 
28.5 million acres, 11.7 per cent of the total area, or 52 per cent of the 
estimated arable land. Coal, most of which is obtained from the Fushun 
mines, is Manchuria’s most important mineral resource. The country has 
within its borders the major share of China’s iron ore. The iron industry 
is controlled and financed by Japanese capital and most of the output is 
exported to Japan. The Chinese colonization of Manchuria is of political 
and economic significance because the influx of Chinese settlers cements 
Chinese sovereignty and makes possible the increasing development of 
Manchuria’s undeveloped resources. Although many of these settlers are 
only temporary residents, permanent settlement is increasing. Manchuria 
is already more densely populated than is generally believed. The average 
density is seventy-two per square mile, higher than that in the United 
States. The Liao Valley is approaching the saturation point. The eco- 
nomic development of the country has been made possible by the capital, 
enterprise, and railroads supplied by foreign nations, chiefly Japan and 
Russia. Manchuria’s foreign trade is carried on mainly with Japan, China 
and Russia; trade with the United States and England is relatively insig- 
nificant. (There are eleven pictorial illustrations, three sketch maps and 
seventeen graphs.)—JOHN WesLey COULTER. 


MANCHURIAN EMIGRATION; editorial ; Osaka Mainichi, Osaka, April 1, 1932. 


“With the psychology of the Americans of ’49, who rushed to Cali- 
fornia in search of gold, the Japanese rush to Manchuria in search of 
opportunities.” At its present stage of progress the new state is in no 
position to provide sufficient employment to a great number of settlers and 
although Manchuria contains boundless resources the Japanese are warned 
not to enter that country unless well equipped. Establishment of immigra- 
tion and employment offices is urged. 


MANCHURIAN Po.icy AND AGRICULTURAL EMIGRATION; in Japanese; by 


Shiroshi Nasu; Kaizo, Tokyo, May, 1932. 

Our statesmen say that Manchuria forms Japan’s “‘life line,” but few 
people would be able to answer the question as to what this “life line”’ 
means. So, in the adoption of a Manchurian policy these points must 
stand out clearly: first—due consideration must be given to the fact that 
the majority of the people attach a vast importance to Manchuria without 
knowing its exact implications; second—no Manchurian policy can be 
regarded as desirable unless it is based on the principle of mutual regard 
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for the peoples of Manchuria and Japan; third—our Manchurian policy 
must not be detrimental to Sino-Japanese friendship. The problem of 
agricultural emigration is one of the fundamental issues of our Manchu- 
rian policy, and the writer believes that emigration to Manchuria is 
absolutely necessary to Japan for political, economic and social rea- 
sons.—S. U. 


MANDSCHURISCHE Pros_eM, Das; by Hsu Dau-lin; Sinica, Frankfort-on- 


Main, May 1, 1932. 

An analysis of the juridical, political and economic forces which deter- 
mined the controversies revolving around Manchuria, in an attempt to 
“clarify public opinion from the myths woven around the present conflict 
by propaganda and turbulent opinions.””’ The importance of Manchuria to 
Japan is considered in relation to problems of strategical and economic 
importance and in regard to population. The much-discussed questions of 
the lease of the so-called Kwantung Territory and the South Manchuria 
Railway are frankly presented. “The importance of a peaceful settlement 
cannot be overstressed and the damage a war between China and the 
other powers interested in Manchuria would entail is immeasurable. The 
economic alliances between nations are so complicated at the present day 
that Russia or the United States may only too easily be implicated. If the 
Western Powers leave China to her fate she may turn to the ‘helping 
hand’—which may be Russia! China’s alternatives are indeed: Geneva 


or Moscow ?” 


Monetary Statistics; Bank of Japan, Tokyo, April, 1932. 
MonTHLY RETURNS OF THE FoREIGN TRADE OF CHINA; Shanghai, March, 


1932. 
The statistical series printed and published at the Statistical Depart- 


ment of the Inspectorate General of Customs (in English and Chinese). 


New TarirF Po.icy, A; editorial; in Japanese; Tokyo Asahi, Tokyo, April 


8, 1932. 

At a conference of the Parliamentary Secretaries of Finance, Agricul- 
ture and Industry, and Trade three general principles for raising tariff 
rates were adopted: (1) pursuit of the same high tariff policy as that of 
the rest of the world; (2) adjustment of the inequality between specific 
and ad valorem rates caused by the gold embargo; (3) a raising of the 
tariff rates to more than 50 per cent for the purpose of encouraging home 
industries. Of these proposals only the second would be feasible, since the 
first measure would bring about only a higher tariff rate against Japanese 
goods, and the last only add to the already heavy burdens of the con- 


sumer.—S. U. 


1931 FLoop AND THE CHINESE VILLAGE Economy, THE; in Chinese; by 


Tao Chi-fu; Sin-Chuang-Tsao Miscellany, Shanghai, May 1, 1932. 

By statistical study it is ascertained that the Chinese flood covering 
sixteen provinces has delivered one of the last blows to the bankrupt 
peasantry of China. Taking only the eight provinces which were worst 
affected by the 1931 flood, 40 per cent of the cultivated area was swept by 
the water and nearly half of the peasant families suffered famine. Added 
to the immense losses of houses, clothing, food, animal and man power, 
agricultural implements etc., there have been the much accelerated devel- 
opment of usury and the unchecked advance of prices. The technique of 
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agriculture is greatly set back and at the same time the land property is 

rapidly being concentrated into the hands of the non-producing absentee 

landlords. 

NovuvEAU REGLEMENT SUR LA COOPERATION FINANCIERE SINO ETRANGERE ; 
by J. Em. Lemiére; Revue Nationale Chinoise, Shanghai, May 14, 1932. 

Text of the resolutions adopted by the Kuomintang party at its 
Fourth Session concerning industrialization in Chinese territory and the 
attitude toward foreign concessions. 

OpTIMISM FoLLowInG REPLACING OF GoLD BAN Has DISAPPEARED; by 
S. Washio; Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, May 12, 1932. 

An article on the financial situation of Japan at the present time, out- 
lining how the speculative boom which was founded on the assumption 
that the Seiyukai would bring a return of prosperity has collapsed. 

PoUND, THE DOoLLaR AND THE “STERLING AREA,” THE; unsigned; New 
Statesman and Nation, London, May 21, 1932. 

Great Britain should seek to manage the American exchange so as to 
“prevent unnecessary short-term fluctuations, render the path of the 
currency speculator as arduous as possible, and work in with the American 
authorities in bringing reflation about and in checking any incipient 
tendency toward a flight from the dollar.” 

RECOGNIZE Russia; a symposium; Nation, May 18, 1932. 

Articles on Russian trade with the United States, the attitude of big 
business toward Russia and of American diplomacy on the matter, and an 
editorial by O. G. Villard, ‘Now is the time, if there ever was a time, to 
recognize Soviet Russia. Every sane consideration demands it even with- 
out regard to the existing depression. How a government faced with such 
wholesale suffering as there is in America today can refuse to act is 
beyond us.” 

SHANGHAI CuRRENCY SITUATION SINCE THE CONFLICT, THE; by Julian 
Arnold; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., May 16, 1932. 

The monetary disturbance was more disastrous than any other in the 
business life of Shanghai, for Shanghai dominates the money market of 
China to a larger degree than New York influences that of the United 
States. Outstanding was a varying tael-yuan rate during the latter half 
of February and the early part of March. A joint reserve-board has been 
organized by the modern-type Chinese banks of Shanghai which will 
represent 26 member banks. Above all it is necessary to establish a stand- 
ard currency, that is, a uniform silver yuan. 

TARIFF BARGAINING; by Owen Jones; Nineteenth Century, London, May, 
1932. 

Tariff bargaining could be used by Great Britain not only to force 
reciprocal tariff reduction but she might even use it to bring about a 
world drive for tariff reduction. 

TRADE BETWEEN JAPAN AND AMERICA; editorial ; Japan Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, May 26, 1932. 

In the Weekly Commercial Supplement Mr. Wallace M. Alexan- 
der’s speech, which was presented at the opening session of the National 
Foreign Trade Convention in Honolulu on May 4, is discussed. 

TrapE CoNDITIONS IN MANCHURIA Durinc Marcu, 1932; China 
Monthly Trade Report, Shanghai (United States Department of Com- 
merce), April 1, 1932. 
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A summary of regional reports presented by United States consuls or 
vice-consuls. 

Where Is THE Price oF Sitver DeTERMINED?—by Herbert M. Bratter; 
Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., May 16, 1932. 

The silver market is world-wide; however, Shanghai, Bombay, Lon- 
don and New York in turn play their parts in making the price of silver. 
London is a leading silver center not only because of the possession of 
favorable shipping and cable connections but also due to the proximity to 
the European markets and the development of British business interests in 
all parts of the world where silver is produced. 

WorKeErRS AND THEIR WAGES IN THE FLouR MILLs oF TIENTSIN, THE; 
in Chinese; by Wang Tse-chien; Quarterly Review of Social Sciences, 
Institute of Social Research, Peiping, December, 1931. 

Although the space occupied by this article is nearly thirty pages, the 
source material is from one flour mill in Tientsin, which is said to be a 
typical one for that city. This mill has a total capitalization of about 
600,000 Mex., nearly five-sixths of it invested in machinery. Usually) 
there are about one hundred and ten workers in this mill, working from 
eight to ten hours a day. Their daily wages are from 0.30 to 0.90 Mex. 
From 1925 to 1929, during the four years, the average monthly wage for 
all workers in the mill has been 12.67 Mex. ($1.00 Mex., in China 
called Yuan, a silver dollar, is now equivalent to about 24 cents U. S. 
money). For the most skilled workers, this monthly average is 22.89 
Mex.; for the half-skilled, 11.81 Mex.; and for the unskilled, 8.63 Mex. 
Most of the flour mill laborers in Tientsin, therefore, may be said to earn 
not more than three dollars U. S$. money every month. And the worst of 
the situation is that the increase of nominal wages has always been behind 
the increase of prices. The real wages of these mill workers are rapidly 
decreasing.—H. S. C. 
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AMERICA TEACHES, JAPAN LEARNS; by K. K. Kawakami; Atlantic Monthly, 
Boston, June, 1932. 

The burden of Mr. Kawakami’s article lies in the text he has chosen 
and addressed to America: “The villainy you teach me, I will execute, 
and it shall go hard but I will better the instruction.” (Merchant of 
Venice.) To go back to first principles, America is fundamentally respon- 
sible for Japan’s “villainy” (this is Mr. Kawakami’s word) because 
seventy-seven years ago American ships entered the harbors of Japan, an 
American naval officer negotiated Japan’s first treaty with a Western 
nation, and an American gift consisting of ‘‘a sewing machine, a miniature 
locomotive and a case or so of spirituous matters” was presented to the 
Shogun. From this point Mr. Kawakami builds up his case against the 
iniquitous teacher, up to the very point of the Shanghai intervention, 
when “Japan... cut a leaf out of American history.” 

He concludes: ““Now America refuses to recognize the new régime in 
Manchuria because she thinks it a puppet of Tokyo. But, recognition or 
no recognition, America will be among the first to claim advantage of a 
Manchuria regenerated by the abolition of its time-honored war lords and 
banditry and the establishment of a sound currency and credit system. 
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And who shall say that such a Manchuria will never appear? After all, 
idealism, like honesty, is the best policy !”—E. G. 

Can JAPAN WiN?—by Upton Close; Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, 
June 18, 1932. 

A well-known observer and student of Far Eastern affairs goes rather 
deeply into the question of whether or not temporary success in Manchu- 
ria may not lure the Japanese government more and more snugly into a 
noose which will be inexorably tightened about her neck by increasing 
economic stringency—and so on to national disaster. Giving expression 
to their opposition toward modern semi-democratic or parliamentary 
political forms and toward new individualistic, luxury-loving social forms, 
the military, conservers of the strict samurai code of old, are even ready 
to espouse a species of military socialism in order to eliminate the system 
which the great financial barons represent. This opposition to or, at best, 
negligence of, the economic leaders of the country may well bring about 
a national economic collapse. This state of affairs at home, coupled with 
the unabating expense of civil and military rule in “unpacified” Korea, 
the ever-present threat of Formosa’s 5,000,000 Chinese ‘“‘unreconciled 
after 38 years,” and the “sheer military difficulty” of subjugating a broad 
land like Manchuria and defending its 3,200-mile border, represents, in 
the author’s eyes, at once a dilemma and a gigantic task about which 
lingers little of an optimistic flavor. The economic situation in Japan is 
discussed at length, together with all its social implications, including “‘the 
drift toward communism.”—E. G. 

CHINA-JAPAN RELATIONS; Japan Christian Quarterly, Tokyo, April, 1932. 

Context of a memorandum presented by the members of the General 
Committee of the National Christian Council of Japan to the Japanese 
Government and to other countries. This resolution was the outcome of 
a meeting of the Council Executive at which the matter of militaristic 
propaganda in schools and radio broadcasting was seriously discussed. 

DANGERS IN THE Far East, THE; editorial ; Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
Manchester, April 29, 1932. 

If the present situation in the Far East is allowed to continue, it will 
lead inevitably to war. The covenant has not proved inadequate, it has 
not been seriously tried. The causes which “enfeeble the actions of the 
great Powers at Geneva” must be sought out and remedied. 

Drive Acainst Banpits; North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, May 3, 
1932. 

Building of roads and development of the communication systems by 
the Provincial Government of Kiangsi is progressing. Control of the 
bandit situation is thereby expected. 

FascisM IN JAPAN; editorial ; Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, May 
26, 1932. 

Views as expressed in leading newspapers and periodicals of Japan on 
the subject. 

Fascist TERRORISM IN JAPAN; by T. A. Bisson; Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
New York, May 20, 1932. 

The Fascist movement in Japan is in opposition to constitutional party 
government and to the great industrial and financial interests of the 
country. It has no real leader and no constructive program and consti- 
tutes a minority in the country as a whole. 
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Five YEARS OF KUOMINTANG REACTION; special Supplement, China Forum, 


Vol. I, Nos. 11, 12, 13, Shanghai, May, 1932. 

Stark, hideous facts, or lying distortion: this edition will be violently 
judged according to the predisposition of its readers; in any event, strong 
meat. 

The editors have compiled evidence, difficult indeed to refute, which 
would do justice to the terroristic campaigns of Czarist Russia as recorded 
by the pens of exiled revolutionists. The sheer mass of the compilation is 
appalling, even to those to whom isolated instances of terror in China, as 
they occurred, have long been familiar. 

The first section deals with the “Kuomintang White Terror,” and 
details well-nigh incredible but allegedly universal experiences of barbaric 
imprisonment, torture and wholesale executions which have marked the 
“anti-Communist” campaign throughout China in the past five years. The 
part played by extradition from foreign settlements, codperation given by 
foreign police and prison officials, etc., is stressed. The plight of the 
miserable peasant is described in the section ‘Kuomintang vs. Peasants.”’ 
The rise and suppression of the peasant movement, the heavy and unequal 
pressure of taxation which allows for innumerable irregularities and bru- 
talities, the heavy burden imposed by the military requisitions, and the 
suffering inflicted by “reds” and nationalists alike in the areas visited by 
the curse of the “anti-Red campaigns”—all these are discussed in re- 
strained and illuminating style. ‘“Kuomintang vs. Workers” has a word 
for mediaeval China before the impact of the 1911 revolution and the 
“Sun Yat-sen Principles.” Factory conditions in recent years are outlined 
and the Nationalist Government’s labor and industrial legislation, partic- 
ularly the Factories Act of 1929, are discussed in relation to actual 
performance. The plight of coolies and contract laborers, incredible 
conditions of housing and health, statistics on crime and strikes are 
covered, leading the compiler to the conclusion that in spite of paper 
progress, determined reaction has been the order of the day. 

There are interesting sections on “Intellectuals in Revolt” and their 
fate, on “Nanking and the Bankers,” and “Gang Rule in Shanghai,” 
covering organization, political control and anti-working-class activities. 
Perhaps the most interesting is the last: “Kuomintang vs. Soviets,” 
which tells the story of the sovietization of large sections of Hupeh, 
Kiangsi and Fukien provinces, spreading over the borders into southern 

‘Honan, western Anhwei, and northern Hunan, according to the accom- 
panying map. The editor (Harold R. Isaacs) has done a masterly job 
of compiling and presenting as concisely as possible the available facts in 
this broad field where so much is speculation and hysteria.—E. G. 


Free City or SHANGHAI, A; editorial; China Critic, Shanghai, May 19, 


1932. , 
A consideration of the foreign-proposed scheme for the permanent 

“ee 4 4 ™~ 4 . . 

alienation from China of Shanghai, Kiangwan, Woosung and some 
neighboring territory . . . the commercial, industrial and financial center 
of this country and the largest metropolis in the Far East,” according to a 
plan which, in the eyes of the editor, has no substantiation in precedent, in 
reason, in effectiveness or in justice. 


Grim Ditemma, A; editorial; North China Herald (British), Shanghai, 


May 17, 1932. 
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Commenting on the then latest anarchistic tragedy in Japan, the 
British editor states: ‘““The terrible tragedy in Tokyo should effectually 
remove the scales from the eyes of those who have considered the Man- 
churian and Shanghai episodes purely in the light of Chinese shortcom- 
ings,” and quotes his own earlier characterization of the Mukden affair, 
September 18, borne out by these latest events, as “the expression of a 
military clique’s desperate attempt to regain or prevent the loss of its 
political ascendancy in Japan itself.” As to the deep morass in which 
Japan now finds herself, at home and abroad, he says: “The world will 
anxiously watch and sympathetically wait while Japan faces this grim 
dilemma. It has reason to be hopeful, for the sterling qualities of Japanese 
patriotism, self-respect and fortitude have long been admired and ac- 
claimed.” 

INTERNATIONAL BACKGROUND OF THE MANCHURIAN AND SHANGHAI 
AFFAIRS, THE; in Chinese; by Fu Loo; Nien-Chiu, monthly, published 
by the Kuon-Lung Book Company, Shanghai, April, 1932. 

World depression and the Japanese desire for a military campaign 
against the Soviet Union are given as two main causes of the recent 
Japanese policy in China. The author describes also the attitudes of all 
the important nations involved in the Far East. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION—Report of the Director; Monthly 
Summary of the International Labour Organisation, Geneva, March, 
1932. 

An outline of the report submitted by Mr. Albert Thomas to the Six- 
teenth Session of the International Labour Conference. 

Is MANCHURIA VITAL TO JAPAN’s ExIsTENCE?—by Hsiao Shun-ching; 
China Critic, Shanghai, May 5, 1932. 

In spite of acquiring a European form, the Japanese political system 
still resembles that of the Mongolian vandals. The spirit of fighting has 
a great part in Japan’s educational system and has been strengthened by 
her victory during the Sino-Japanese war in 1895. A development of the 
doctrine of expansion has taken place which is roughly divided into the 
southern expansion policy and the northern expansion party. Japan’s 
actions during the past months are by no means to be regarded as “mad” 
by Westerners who can only understand the European form Japan has 
acquired for her political structure. . . . “It should be understood that 
Japan is no more and no less than what George Lansbury calls an inter- 
national pirate.” Statistics do not bear out Japan’s claim to Manchuria. 
Due to restriction of Japanese immigrants in the Western countries and 
Japan’s surplus population being thus directed towards Manchuria, it is 
not Japanese but Chinese immigration which shows the greatest increase. 
Manchuria is vital to China’s existence! 

Japan’s Craim To Mopern STATEHOOD; unsigned; People’s Tribune, 
Shanghai, April 30, 1932. 

Japan constantly claims that “China does not constitute an organized 
state.” Numerous instances are mentioned to show that Japan herself 
has not reached the degree of governmental perfection implied in this 
claim, 

JAPANESE SEcRET Service, Its STRUCTURE AND Aims; by an American 
Observer; China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, May 21, 1932. 

A survey of organized official espionage conducted under military aus- 
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pices and subject to no other orders save those of the Emperor himself. 
The article was written in Harbin in May of this year. 


Korean RELIEF IN MANCHURIA; editorial; Japan Weekly Chronicle (Brit- 


ish), Kobe, May 5, 1932. 

Koreans have been persecuted in Manchuria by the Chinese authori- 
ties, and this was realized by the Japanese, who have sought to alleviate 
the suffering of these unfortunates. The fact that the Japanese themselves 
had not recognized Korean naturalization is, however, overlooked by 
Japan. Thus situations are often invented by the press which never ex- 
isted ; thus making it particularly hard for Japanese apologists. This arti- 
cle is a criticism of the Seoul Press (Japanese) and its reports of the 
matter. 


Kwancsi’s DeFeNce PRrosp_eM; in Chinese; by Liang Sin; Si-Nan-Nien- 


Chiu, monthly, published by the Chunsan University; Canton, March, 
1932. 

Mr. Liang discusses the military conditions of Kwangsi Province, 
which borders Annam. He estimates the military strength of both Chinese 
and French on the boundary, and also explains various problems of mili- 
tary transportation and tactics. 


LeaGue’s Enquiry Commission, THE; Manchuria Daily News, Monthly 


Supplement (Japanese), Dairen, May 1, 1932. 

The organ of the South Manchuria Railway devotes practically the 
whole of this twenty-page issue to a survey of the League Commissicn’s 
activities in Manchuria from the date of their arrival on the 20th of April 
preceding. 


MANCHURIAN QUESTION, THE; editorial; Japan Christian Quarterly, 


Tokyo, January, 1932. 

An outline of ‘certain principles which should govern Christian think- 
ing on the matter.” The author presents a brief summary of the outstand- 
ing political issues which include “certain facts which are more or less 
beyond dispute.” As international affairs are governed by new ideals since 
the breaking down of the old system in the World War, the future of 
civilization depends on the growth and strength of moral force rather 
than on military power. The author discusses the Resolution of the 
Lambeth Conference and the pledges of the Christian Church concerning 
wars “in regard to which the government of its own country has not 
declared its willingness to submit the matter in dispute to arbitration or 
conciliation.”” However, the author contends that “in the present instance 
Japan has every justification for taking such precaution as she may deem 
necessary for the protection of her own rights in Manchuria within the 
area of those rights” (author’s italics). 


Merits AND DeEMERITS OF JAPAN’S DipLomMacy; in Japanese; by Kin 
p 5 


Ashida; Chuo Kéron, Tokyo, May, 1932. 

Afer the Manchurian Incident and as a result of it, the masses in 
Japan have expressed their disapproval of conventional diplomacy. Japan 
finds herself in her present diplomatic embarrassment because of two his- 
torical oversights in her foreign relations. First, Japan after the Russo- 
Japanese War adopted no basic policy for the solving of Sino-Japanese 
problems; second, Japan failed to take advantage of the changes in world 
situations which resulted from the European war to face and solve the 
Sino-Japanese conflict of interests. The Washington Conference, how- 
ever, opened a new era in Japan’s China policy; our policy in the ten 
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years following the Conference was characterized by liberalism; but this 
new attitude was met only by a determined anti-Japanese policy on the 
part of the Nationalists in China. Our statesmen, just now, seem to be 
too absorbed in party politics to consider this situation seriously ; their 
indifference is responsible for the lack of a basic fereign pelicy in this 
critical period.—S. U. 

Monpbe Civitist eT tA Menace Sovittigue, Le; editorial; Journal de 
Geneve, Geneva, May 1, 1932. 

The Paris correspondent warns against the danger the world is facing 
from the USSR and the resolutions of the Third International. With 
full knowledge of the aims of the Soviets, the governments of almost all 
nations have been deliberately supplying the USSR with the very weapons 
by means of which they are to be destroyed. The author directs attention 
in this connection to an article by Paul Berline in the April issue of 
l'Année Politique Francaise et Etrangére, in which the economic situation 
of the USSR is outlined. The five-year plan, it is emphasized, is in reality 
nothing but a military plan, and military industries are placed first and 
foremost. In a second article on the subject published in the Revue de 
Paris of April 1, 1932, the president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Esthonia declares that many governments are not only trading with the 
USSR but that they have included clauses which are in the nature of 
special privileges. . . . “The public is being left in the dark as to these 
matters.” —A. R. 

NATIONALISM IN Korea; Times, London, May 6, 1932. 

Both the attempt upon the life of the Emperor of Japan and the bomb 
outrage of Shanghai call attention to the Nationalist movement of 
Koreans. The special correspondent outlines the background of Japan’s 
annexation of Korea and declares: “In the 20 years of schooling that the 
Koreans have experienced at the competent hands of Japan, they have 
advanced slowly, and today are still far removed from a condition in 
which they could be entrusted with their own government.” 

NICARAGUA VS. MANCHURIA; unsigned; Seamen’s Journal, San Francisco, 
June, 1932. 

“Whatever we do in our various foreign policing maneuvers is always 
noble, unselfish and wholly justified by current events. Whatever the 
Japanese do is necessarily selfish, wicked and inspired entirely by unholy 
motives.” 

NoRTHEASTERN WoMAN’S SUFFRAGE LEAGUE CONFERENCE, THE; by 
Umeko Kato; in Japanese; Fusen, Tokyo, April, 1932. 

A summarized record of the Woman’s Suffrage Conference which 

took place at Akita Memorial Hall in Tokyo during April of this year. 
OrIENT AND OcciDENT; by Hans Kohn; World Unity, New York, June, 
1932. 

The social issues confronting those interested in the problem are dis- 
cussed from the aspect of the labor movement, the peasant movement, and 
the feminist movement. Industrialization has brought about a rapid 
transformation in the life of the Chinese as well as the Indian worker. 
China affords the first example in the Orient of the breaking up of the 
national movement through class oppositions of a social nature. But, as 
the author contends, the great social struggles which the Orient is con- 
fronting are not only struggles of the working class industry, but also the 
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movement for emancipation of the peasant class. This has already been 
recognized by Bolshevist propagandists. The political emancipation of 
women is taking place gradually in the Orient, both in India and more 
slowly in Mohammedan countries. “Thus, in the transformation of the 
Orient today, the national and democratic revolution, which causes it to 
resemble the Europe of a hundred years ago, is blending with the begin- 
ning of the social revolution, which is receiving some of its impetus from 
what is being done in Russia, just as Europe a hundred years ago was 
receiving its impulse from what was being done in France.”—A. R. 
PourQquol LE Japon A Conguis LA MANpDCHOURIE; by Wai Chiao-chia ; 

Revue Nationale Chinoise, Shanghai, May 14, 1932. 

A discussion and criticism of Japanese public opinion as expressed in 

the diplomatic review entitled Gaiko Jiho, edited by Hanazawa. 

] PROBLEM OF SHANGHAI, THE; by O. M. Green; Fortnightly Review, Lon- 

| don, May, 1932. 

| It is suggested that the way out of the Shanghai problem is to put 

Mr. Justice Feetham’s plan into operation. This would safeguard Jap- 

anese interests, and would be acceptable to the Chinese since it provides 

for ever-increasing Chinese authority. Although the Feetham report was 

previously unacceptable to China, they would now greatly prefer it to 

| Japan’s neutral zone scheme. 

RapicAL THOUGHT AMONG STUDENTS; editorial; in Japanese; Tokyo 

Asahi, Tokyo, April 15, 1932. 

The Ministry of Education has given out a report of the Committee 
for Investigating Student Thought. The findings of the Committee are 
disappointing since no adequate means for coping with this problem has 
been suggested. The so-called radical students come not only from the 
poorer classes, but also from the wealthier classes, so we must infer that 
the evils of the present political and economic systems are the causes of 
this radical movement among students. Only a complete social recon- 
struction can help toward the solving of this problem. The spiritual 
aspects of the problem cannot be ignored. The leaders of Japan during 
the transitional period of Meiji occupied themselves wholly with the 
material development of the country and neglected the cultural growth of 
the country ; hence, we are today forced to realize that the gulf between 
the material and spiritual life of Japan is overwhelmingly wide. Cut off 
as he is from the cultural past, poorly equipped as he is with a philosophy 
to establish his continuity with that past, the student finds in Marxism a 
glorified system insuring quick returns. The report of the Committee 
mentions the need of home education, but there are few families where 
parents and children live in the same spiritual atmosphere.—S. U. 

Russian Views ON MAncHuriA; Manchester Guardian W eekly, Manches- 
ter, May 20, 1932. 

The Soviet Government fears war with Japan. They will not fight 
in order to maintain their position in Northern Manchuria but fear that 
Japan militarists will force a war upon the Soviet Union in order to 
consolidate their position at home and win world opinion as the champion 
of law and order against Communism. 

SHANGHAI; Geographical Review, New York, April, 1932. 

Shanghai, the largest city in the Far East, has attained its pre- 

eminence because of natural environmental factors contributing to the 
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growth of a great metropolis and also because of “‘ ‘security’ dependent on 
the presence of the foreigner.” The city, however, has certain disadvan- 
tages with regard to its site and situation. The agglomeration comprises 
the Chinese Municipal area, the Foreign Settlement, the French Con- 
cession and the External Roads Areas. The administration of this cosmo- 
politan city has been described as ‘‘on the whole the most promising 
instance of international codperation which the world has yet produced.” 
(The article records eight sources of information. A sketch map shows 
the foreign and the Chinese areas of Shanghai. ) 

SHANGHAI TRUCE, THE; special correspondence ; North China Herald (Brit- 
ish), Shanghai, May 17, 1932. 

The Peiping correspondent writes of northern reactions to the signing 
of the agreement, and other pertinent matters, including the boycott. 
SHARP Worps BETWEEN Russia AND JAPAN; by William H. Chamberlain; 

Asia, New York, June, 1932. 

A review of Russo-Japanese relations since the Manchurian crisis. 
The most important questions are the utilization of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway for the transportation of Japanese troops, the activity of the 
Russian Whites in Manchuria, fishing rights, and the status of Outer 
Mongolia. Russia, because of a desire to successfully complete its eco- 
nomic program and the difficulty of waging a successful war in the Far 
East, will not fight unless there is actual invasion of her territory. 

SINO-JAPANESE SHANGHAI AGREEMENT SIGNED; China Weekly Review 
(American), Shanghai, May 14, 1932. 

The Peace Agreement was signed May 5 under most unusual circum- 
stances. The chief Chinese delegate, the chief Japanese delegate, and one 
of the Japanese military delegates were all confined to hospital suffering 
from wounds. The full context of the Agreement which was signed in 
the English version by all parties is given. 

S1no-JAPANESE PROBLEMS; news symposium ; North China Herald (British), 
Shanghai, May 17, 1932. 

A collection of reports giving Chinese views on the round table confer- 
ence proposed by Japan as an outgrowth of the Shanghai armistice. Pros- 
pects for such a parley were considered to be remote. 

SITUATION IN MaNncHuRIA, THE; Soviet Union Review, Washington, D. C., 
May, 1932. 

A translation from /zvestia of March 22, 1932, with regard to supple- 
mentary explanations and assurances following upon the questions 
addressed to the Japanese Government by Karakhan, Assistant People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, in his interview with the Japanese 
Ambassador Hirota on the activities of White guards, the new state in 
Manchuria, and the violation of the Portsmouth Treaty. 

SouTH FuKIEN UNpeER SoLpiers AND BANoiITs; in Chinese; by Ya Kuang; 
Realization Weekly, Shanghai, April 9, 1932. 

Terrible situation among the peasants in that part of the Chinese 
society is described, with tax burden as its main theme. Besides a 
butchery tax and business tax, each animal in the villages is taxed for 
itself; for instance pigs $2.00 Mex. apiece, and cows $4.00 Mex. apiece. 
Not only a marriage tax, $4.00 Mex. for each woman and $8.00 Mex. 
for each man, is imposed, but also a coffin tax and a poll tax. The annual 
poll tax in some of the districts amounts to $0.70 Mex. per head. In the 
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District of Weian two peasants have been recently shot by soldiers 
because they could not pay an opium-planting tax. 


SovieT UNION AND JAPAN, THE; Soviet Culture Review, Moscow, No. 2-3, 


Sovi 


1932. 

An English translation from Jzvestia of March 4, 1932, emphasizing 
the strict attitude of neutrality the USSR has maintained since the first 
days of the Far Eastern conflict. Although public opinion in Russia has 
ever been with the Chinese people, it is proved that all reports of active 
support of China were lies spread by anti-Soviet propaganda. The 
increase in anti-Soviet provocative plots was most serious and the Soviet 
Government is in possession of documents originating with representatives 
of the highest military circles in Japan which contain plans for an attack 
on the USSR and for capturing its territory. 

ETS PREPARE FoR War, THE; by Elias Tobenkin; Current History, New 
York, June, 1932. 

“In the Soviet Union preparedness for war is preached and practiced 
with an intensity and on a scale unknown in any other coutry that is at 
peace.” The Soviet leaders claim that this huge military establishment is 
necessary for defensive purposes. They believe that capitalism and com- 
munism cannot exist side by side and that the capitalistic countries will 
combine to destroy the Soviet Union. 


SPLIT OF THE SHAKAI MinsuHvt TO (Socialist People’s Party) ; in Japanese; 


Shakai Seisaku Jiho, Tokyo, May, 1932. 

The disintegration of the Shakai Minsha To began soon after the 
annual conference of the party. A section of the party which opposed the 
new orientation toward Nationalism, persisted in a stubborn adherence 
to the principles of Social Democracy as against those of a Fascist dicta- 
torship. Another section even went to the length of adopting the princi- 
ples of National Socialism and insisted on a merging of the party with 
the proposed National Socialist Party. At the meeting of the Central 
Committee on April 15, the National Socialist group was defeated and, 
disappointed in its ambitions for dominating, seceded from the 
party.—S. U. 


STIMSON ET LA SECURITE, MR.; editorial ; Journal de Geneve, April 20, 1932. 


Adherence of the United States to the League of Nations is essential 
inasmuch as Article 16 of the Pact of Paris becomes invalid without 
universal adherence. A sine qua non for the problem of disarmament is 
legal and political security and these are demanded by France. Mr. Stim- 
son’s suggestions for the formation of a European regional assurance for 
security is incomplete. A solution may perhaps be found along the line of 
Senator Capper’s proposals to the Senate whereby the United States 
declares never to come to the assistance of a state violator of the Kellogg 
Treaty and to refrain from trade with: that state. 


TENSION Russo-JAPONAISE, LA; Europe Nouvelle, Paris, May 7, 1932. 


Discussion of the Manchurian problem as viewed from the angles of 
Chinese, Russian, Japanese, American and English interests. Attitude of 
the League of Nations and brief report on the League of Nations Com- 
mittee for the study (not the investigation) of the situation. 


THREE Potictes OPEN TO JAPAN IN CoNnDUCT OF ForEIGN AFFAIRS; by 


Hikomatsu Kamikawa; Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, May 5, 1932. 
Japan is now at the crossroads of her international policy. The author 
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outlines three possible policies: the continental policy, an expansionist 
policy and thirdly a policy of international codperation in conformity with 
the lead of the major Powers since the end of the World War. The first 
policy is favored as being the one most consistently pursued, as Japan’s 
diplomatic history shows. 

Troops FoR MANCHURIA; editorial; Osaka Mainichi, Osaka, May 14, 1932. 

Editorial opinion declares that up to the present time there has not 
been any dispatch of Japanese troops to Manchuria worthy of mention. 
With the order that regiments withdrawn from Shanghai be sent to assist 
the troops of the Manchurian Republic in protecting the population from 
bandits, a much-needed relief is under way. 

TruTH ABOUT THE SINO-JAPANESE ARMISTICE AGREEMENT OF May 5, 
1932; People’s Tribune, Shanghai, May 16, 1932. 

An outline of the background of the Agreement (not Treaty) the 
proposal for which came from the League of Nations following the 
adoption of what is now known as the March 4 Resolution of the League 
Assembly. The scope of the proposed conference was limited at that time, 
but a total of sixteen conferences were held before that Agreement was 
prepared to be signed. The fact has been almost universally overlooked 
that it has been negotiated under circumstances by no means favorable to 
the Chinese government and as far as the Japanese military were con- 
cerned, they were negotiating with what they regarded as a vanquished 
foe. “Careful study of the agreement side by side with the resolution of 
the Committee of Nineteen of the League Assembly cannot but dispel all 
doubts in the mind of even the most skeptical and critical observer that 
whatever the intentions of the Japanese military, the agreement, in both 
its spirit and letter, fully protects China’s territorial integrity and politi- 
cal independence. It gives away nothing to the Japanese, but commits 
them to the return of the status quo ante as regards Shanghai and the 
surrounding territory.” 

War Tuat Is Not War, THE; by Nora Waln; Atlantic Monthly, Boston, 
June, 1932. 

The last instalment of a series of letters from an old American resi- 
dent of Tientsin, written through the period beginning with Japan’s 
seizure of Mukden. While the world was reading with intense excite- 
ment about widespread military engagements around Shanghai which 
were not dignified by the term “‘war,” this writer was living through and 
recording martial experiences in Tientsin of which the outside world 
heard only sketchily. 

Wuat Kinp oF ConstITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT Do We NeEp?—by Wang 
Ching-wei; People’s Tribune, Shanghai, April 30, 1932. 

The author raises the question without answering it. He indicates 
that greater codperation in China among all factions can alone bring 
about the “early termination of the educative period and the speedy 
appearance of real constitutional government.” 

Yanctze’s Rep Frince; North China Herald (British), Shanghai, May 3 
and 10, 1932. 

The special correspondent writes a most interesting account of his 
impressions from a trip up-river. The chapters on the flood relief work 
and conditions in and around Hankow are most vivid and are written by 
a sympathetic observer. 
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Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


THE FirtH BieNNIAL CONFERENCE 


The fifth biennial conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations will go 
eastward to the Occident for the first time in the Institute’s history. Banff, 
in the Canadian Rockies, has been named as the meeting place for the 1933 
conference. 

Word as to the choice of location has been received by cable from the 
Chairman of the Pacific Council, Jerome D. Greene, after the nine members 
of the international governing body had voted on the matter. Three invita- 
tions were under consideration, namely the Philippines, Honolulu and 
Canada. It is expected that the opening date for the conference will be 
around August 30, 1933, with preliminary meetings of the Pacific Council, 
International Research, Program and Finance Committees taking place 
during the preceding week. 

W. L. Ho.titanp 


Completing a tour of Institute groups in Australia and New Zealand, 
Mr. W. L. Holland, Acting Research Secretary, arrived in Honolulu on 
June 10 to take up his duties again at Central Headquarters after an absence 
of over a year and a half in the Orient on research and conference business. 
He brings back with him the preliminary suggestions of five groups—Chinese, 
Japanese, Philippines, Australian and New Zealand—on 1933 Conference 
agenda and kindred research subjects. Now that the approximate conference 
dates are set, and in view of the cancellation of the interim research and pro- 
gram sessions, his immediate task in collaboration with the General Secretary 
will be that of codrdinating these various national suggestions and recommen- 
dations, in order that specific group studies may get under way promptly. 

Mr. Holland brings back with him his bride of two months, the former 
Miss Doreen McGarry of Auckland, New Zealand. 


Visirors AT HEADQUARTERS 


Institute members from abroad who have been visitors at Central Head- 
quarters during the past month have been: Sir Neill Malcolm, Chairman of 
Chatham House, London, returning from China, Japan, and a visit to his 
company’s holdings in North Borneo; Mr. A. D. McIntosh of the Parlia- 
mentary Library, Wellington, on his way to America and Europe for a twelve 
months’ period of library research under the auspices of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion; Professor J. N. Greenwood of the University of Melbourne, on a year’s 
travel leave which he expects to carry him through America and Europe and 
back by way of Russia and the Orient; Dr. Henry Francis Grady, Dean of 
the College of Commerce at the University of California; and Samuel J. 
Hume of Berkeley, Executive Secretary of the California Council on Oriental 
Relations, which is working for the removal of discriminatory immigration 
legislation and the placing of Asiatic countries, particularly Japan and China, 
upon the quota basis which now applies to European immigration into the 
United States. Mr. Hume delivered a forceful address on this question 
before the Rotary International Convention in Honolulu on June 14. 


CONFLICT IN THE Far EAstT 
The New York office of the American Council of the Institute has issued 
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a booklet (reviewed elsewhere in these pages) on the Conflict in the Far 
East, primarily intended to answer inquiries in America, but admirably suited 
for the same general purpose anywhere. Copies of this booklet may be had 
from Central Headquarters in Honolulu or from the American Council’s office 
at 129 East 52nd Street, New York, at 25c each. 

M. ALBert THOMAS 

Many Institute members have reason for feeling a personal loss in the 
sudden death of M. Albert Thomas, Director of the International Labour 
Organization at Geneva, and all those who did not enjoy the privilege of per- 
sonal friendship with him will at least regret the great loss thus sustained by 
the cause of international codperation. M. Thomas was the unexpected victim 
of a heart attack in Paris in May, at the close of a very strenuous period of 
work and almost simultaneously with the assassination of President Doumer 
of France. The Institute has always kept in close touch with the activities 
of the I. L. O. through an exchange of publications, and the connection was 
strengthened, because of M. Thomas’ personal interest in the Pacific, by the 
attendance of observers from the Geneva organization at the last three Pacific 
conferences of the Institute. 

Hawatt UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 

The Institute is quite well represented in the personnel of the visiting 
faculty which has been gathered together by the University of Hawaii for its 
Summer School of Oriental and Pacific Affairs opening June 30. Dr. Charles 
E. Martin of the University of Washington, the Director, W. J. Hinton of 
London (formerly of Hongkong), Dr. Henry F. Grady of the University of 
California, and Dr. Kokichi Morimoto of the Tokyo Imperial University, all 
are active Institute members and most of them have attended conferences. 
Others of the visiting faculty, such as Dr. Arthur N. Holcombe of Harvard 
and Dr. Kenneth J. Saunders of Berkeley, have been in close touch with 
Institute work. Of the local faculty, President David L. Crawford, Dr. 
Romanzo Adams, Dr. Paul S$. Bachman, Dr. W. H. George, Dr. E. S. C. 
Handy of the Bishop Museum and Prof. Shao-chang Lee are Hawaii Institute 
members. 

Courses will include: Trade in the Pacific Area (Grady) ; Economic and 
Social Trends in Japan (Morimoto) ; International Economic and Commer- 
cial Relations of Pacific Countries (Hinton); Education and Nationalism 
(Wilson) ; European and American Expansion in the Pacific (Bachman) ; 
Comparative Oriental Religions and Cultures (Saunders) ; Chinese Civiliza- 
tion (Lee); Leading Pacific and World Governments (Munro) ; Pacific 
Relations—A Study and Synthesis of Human Existence in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere (Handy); Political Development of China (Holcombe) ; Principles 
and Problems of American Diplomacy (Martin); Racial Psychology (Por- 
teus) ; Social Aspects of Race Contacts (Adams). In addition, seminars are 
planned, says the catalogue, in which “the technique of discussion employed in 
the Institute of Pacific Relations conferences will be applied,” the subjects 
being: The Chinese Revolution (Holcombe); Diplomatic Relations of the 
Pacific (Martin) ; Economic Problems of the Pacific (Grady and Hinton) ; 
Civilizations of East and West (Saunders), and Race Relations in the Pacific 
(Porteus). 

The session closes on August 9. During this time the World Federation of 
Educational Associations will hold its convention in Hawaii, and in this 
program the Institute has been asked to assist. 
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